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THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF neapolis. The delegate assembly rejected 






THE NATIONAL EDUCA- the proposal to reduce the number of dele- 
TION ASSOCIATION gates, evidently feeling that an assembly 
2 ft cx more attention than usual was Of potentially 1,700 or 2,000 was no more 





to the concerns of the profession of unwieldy than one of a thousand—both pre- 
ng at the annual meeting of the sumably being out of the deliberative-body 
BS National _Edueation Association, held at Class. The remainder of the report was 


polis, Minnesota, from July first to accepted by the delegates. 


It is true that ‘‘Edueation for 








: | ~ ' PROFESSIONAL REPORTS 
uship’’ had been selected by Presi- 
* : . N = ' 
ES ‘ont Cornelia Adair as the main theme of The professional character of the summer 





nvention, and the programs of most meeting was further emphasized by the 





main sessions and many of the de- printed reports submitted. Time was when 
reports, even in printed form, represented 





ental meetings were definitely organ- 
nd this theme, but various factors Chiefly opinion, and seldom concerned them- 
selves directly with teachers’ interests. 





ned to bring to the fore certain ques- 
rectly affecting teachers as members Among the reports presented for the con- 







J ganized teaching body. sideration of the delegates were those on 
: tenure and ethics of the teaching profes- 
LANS FOR REORGANIZATION sion, both of which showed the results of 





first place, there was the problem direct study of the questions, assisted by 
ganization of the association itself. the headquarters research division of the 





\ growth in membership from 8,000 to association. 
Is] ' in a deeade could hardly come ‘*For a school official to fail to recom- 






without some complications, espe- mend one of his teachers for a position in 





uce the largest part of this increased another community because he does not 





rship had come after the organiza- want to lose her services’? was adjudged 





the delegate assembly seven years to be the most unethical thing that could 








: » (On the whole it is felt that the plan be done in the teaching profession, accord- 





rked well, but certain developments ing to the report of the committee on 
have come as the result of experience ethics. Other unethical things that fol- 






ver been actually recorded in writ- lowed close at hand in getting almost 
iles: there was a certain amount of unanimous vote of the four thousand teach- 





ation in representation because of ers who were polled were: to violate official 





pping membership, and some felt correspondence or conversation among 





e delegate assembly had grown too teachers; to dismiss, or recommend for 
A committee headed by Dr. P. P. dismissal, a teacher without giving her 





(laxton, superintendent of schools of ample notice and an opportunity to be 





Oklahoma, worked hard on a revision heard; to discuss deficiencies of pupils in 





by-laws and made its report at Min- such a way as would embarrass them or 

















their parents; to act as an agent for, or 
receive a commission, royalty, or anything 
of value from books or supplies in the 
purchase of which he or she exercises offi- 
cial decision; to endeavor to secure or to 
maintain one’s position by innuendo, ex- 
ploitation, complimentary press notices, or 
advertising; to teach one’s religious, politi- 
‘al or other private beliefs to pupils, 
Contrary to the expectations of some teach- 
ers, the ideas of school exeeutives with 
regard to these major ethical offenses were 
in accord with those of the teachers, at 
least as reported to the committee. Sarah 
T. Muir, of Lincoln, Nebraska, who was 
chairman of the committee which made the 
investigation, announced that the commit- 
tee intends to recommend a code when the 
study has been completed. 


For AND AGAINST TENURE 

The committee on tenure reported two 
groups of persons opposed to permanent or 
indefinite tenure for teachers—one group 
composed of those who for selfish reasons, 
frequently political, desire to retain arbi- 
trary control of the schools and the school 
system; the other made up of persons who 
honestly believe that permanent or indefi- 
nite tenure has unfortunate results on 
teaching efficiency. The committee believes 
that the efforts of the first group can be 
nullified by organizations of teachers and 
by the force of public opinon. In consider- 
ation of the objections of the second group 
the committee is carefully studying the ex- 
perience of states and cities that have had 
tenure for a long period, in particular 
calling attention to a report on the results 
of permanent tenure in New Jersey now 
being made by Assistant Professor Willard 
S. Elsbree, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Several reports presented before the Na- 
tional Council on Education showed the 
same attention to fact-gathering in the field 


of education. Dr. Strayer’s report on the 
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relation between the educational and busi. 
ness administration of schools; Mrs. (Cora 
Wilson Stewart’s final report on the illiter. 
acy situation, and the report on the ‘‘ prepa. 
ration of teachers for handling behavior. 
problem children,’’ which attempted to 
show objectively, by an array of deserip. 
tions of courses, what is being done by 
teacher-training institutions in this impor. 
tant new field. 


For a Untriep PROFESSION 

Both the reports by President Adair and 
by Secretary J. W. Crabtree were similarly 
of business-like character, dealing, to be 
sure, with matters of education in the large. 
but directed rather specifically to the work 
of the teachers and the association. Miss 
Adair told of the work she had done during 
the year in coordinating the efforts of the 
various departments and committees of the 
association. She spoke particularly of la) 
support of education as she had observed 
it in this year of her presidency, of the 
immense number of groups outside the 
teaching profession who at present ‘‘stand 
ready and willing to help the edueators 
of the country in their work for the 
schools.’’ She urged immediate action in 
all the states to get rid of as many illiter 
ates as possible in the less than two years 
that remain before the census of 1950 
‘*‘We must,’’ she said, ‘‘remove from 
America the stigma of five million illiter 
ates.’’ She paid special tribute to educa 
tional journals and to daily newspapers 
for their increasing interest in school news 
She called attention to the fact that amaz 
ing as was the growth of the National 
Education Association in the past ten years, 
still more significant was the growth in 
membership of the state teachers associa 
tions, from 200,000 in 1917 to over 600,000 
in 1928. ‘‘ We are still far from our goa! 


however,’’ she added. ‘‘We are not yet 4 
united profession at work on our problems 


We do not yet realize our potential strength 
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for progressive and constructive educa- and (2) what machinery, if any, needs to be set 


| legislation.’ up on a local, state or national basis to serve as a 

ona BE ° : . mes 

In I ~—- setary, Mr. Crabtrn protection to individual school officers and teachers. 
n his repo 8S secretary, ir. o 


rressed the recent tendency of the associa- THE ProcRaMs 


( 
th 


to put time and money into study and 


rch, instaneing particularly the co- Any attempt to summarize addresses or 
rative study of the curriculum that is points of view peacenten S es ee 
‘on under association leadership. He whether of the main sessions or of the 
attention to the vigorous movement thirty or forty departmental and affiliated 
\ity in the educational profession and ihe i ee be Rape & mama “4 wall 
hed the successful efforts of the asso- sonal interest or chance, or both. No one 
during the past year to secure could attend many of the sessions, however, 
neiathiann tain acai: iii. tke without realizing how real a grip interna- 
-s in colleres and. wniversities. tional affairs have on the teachers of 
America. Nearly every speaker on ‘‘citi- 
‘Power Loppy’’ AND ‘‘PropaGaNpa’’ zenship’’ included ‘‘world-citizenship’’ as 
r the most part matters of this sort are part of his tai eae? Pr enOwIng 7 mers 
significance to the profession, but of the committee on international relations 
on Sunday, July first, under the chairman- 


ship of Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Mr. Uel 
W. Lamkin, of Missouri, destined later in 
the week to be elected president of the asso- 


)not make as good newspaper‘ ‘copy”’ 
older less specific and less reliable 
Indeed, it would seem to be almost 

¢ that getting down to business in 


hion means sacrificing a good deal of 


xplosive kind of newspaper publicity ciation, presented to the board of directors 


, = : - » se oF, , ~~ " I ; ‘ ‘over- 
nnual meetings of the National Edu- of the association recommendations cover 


{ssociation sometimes get. There ("8 the meeting of the World Federation 


notable exception at Minneapolis of Education Associations at Geneva next 


Secretary Crabtree’s analysis of *SU™mer, at which some two thousand 


American teachers are expected to be pres- 


ation that had developed as the re- hse 
ent. The National Education Association 


recent evidence on the so-called 


lobbv’’ before the Federal Trade itself expects to have a delegation of two 


sion in Washington proved suffi- hundred or more, though the number has 


been left undeterminate. It is probable 


startling to bring some of the ‘* pub- 


ations’? people to explain what they that Dean Russell will be selected to head 


en doing and to stir the board of di- the American delegation to Geneva. 


rs of the association to the adoption, on Still another indication of international 


of the convention, of the following interest was the dinner given Sunday eve- 
ning in honor of Dr. James C. Yen, of 
China, at which President Adair, H. B. 
Wilson, of the Junior Red Cross, Henry L. 
into the schools and hereby authorize the Smith, of the National Council of Eduea- 
t of the association to appoint a committee tion, Caroline Woodruff, of the Council of 


prepare a report for the meeting of the Administrative Women, Mrs. S. M. N., 
in 1929 on the following points: (1) 


110n : 


i, That the board of directors condemn 


y and efforta of agencies to put propa 


Marrs, president of the Parent Teachers 
principles of school administration should re : : 
: Associations, and Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew- 
school authorities and what principles of ar 
procedure should guide teachers in handling ®t, head of the National Illiteracy Crusade, 


which might be classed as propaganda; paid tribute to the mass education move- 
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ment in China, and the remarkable recep- 
tion Mr. Yen had when he spoke before an 
evening meeting later in the week. 
International courtesies again played 
their part at the first general session of the 
convention, when Dr. E. A. Hardy, head of 
the Canadian Teachers Federation, speak- 
ing in behalf of the 20,000 Canadian teach- 
ers, said he hoped that the Canadian 
teachers would take as active a part in their 
national development as American teachers 
were now taking in the United States. 
Other reports dealt with teacher-partici- 
pation in world affairs and with the Pan- 
American Child Congress at Havana. That 
education must be the basis for any attempt 
at world understanding was the assertion 
of Dr. A. O. Thomas, president of the 
World Federation of Edueation <Associa- 
He stated: 


No matter what cooperation is undertaken, edu 


tions, in presenting his report. 


cation must be the supporting column of the editice 


itself. Cooperation, not rivalry, must be the 
answer. A universal program of education is 
needed. Federated education is a cooperative 


enterprise for the promotion of this new point 
of view, but it is not an organization of propa 
ganda. 
in education. 


Propaganda should never find a place 
We should give the children the 
truth as we have it and not seek to fasten too many 
of our dogmas and creeds upon them, else there 


will be no progress. 


THe Havana CONGRESS 

Francisco Vizearrondo, assistant commis- 
sioner of education of Porto Rico, described 
the work of the Havana child-welfare con- 
gress. He said: 

Such congresses as these bring a necessary unity 
in purpose and action among the nations of Amer- 
ica. The school systems of South America, though 
coming from a common source in Europe, show a 
great variation from each other and also from the 
system of their origin. Similarly each state in 
North America has its own type of school, organi- 
zation and administration. Out of this seemingly 
chaotic situation there must come standards as to 


If uni- 
formity is secured both in aims and methods, then 


purposes, ideals, methods and procedures. 


details as to subject-matter can be left to the judg- 


ment and aspiration of each country. 
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One report which attracted considerable 
attention among school administrators at. 
tending the convention has already been 
referred to. It was that made by Profes. 
sor George D. Strayer before the National 
Council of Education, and dealt with the 
perennial subject of the independent busi- 
ness manager versus the business manager 
under the superintendent of schools. Dr 
Strayer pointed out that investigations had 
shown that even in the ordinary business 
details there was no improvement in sys 
tems that had an independent business 
manager; that on the contrary there was 
real waste of time, money and energy, for 
the superintendent of schools under this 
arrangement had to spend a large part of 
his time educating the business manager to 
the real educational needs of the children 
in the schools. Business managers of the 
type he had in mind, he said, were chiefly 
concerned with such things as saving ten 
cents on kindergarten chairs rather than on 
purchasing the kind of equipment that was 
necessary for the proper education of th: 
children. 
of class 


room motion pictures were reported by Dr 


Favorable results of the use 
Thomas E. Finegan, following the study 
made in twelve American cities during the 
past year. That the pupils were more in 
terested, that further reading was stimu 
lated as a result of the films, and that 
greater originality seemed to result from 
the lessons based upon the motion pictures 
were some of the conclusions reached by the 
teachers in whose schools the experiment 
was carried on. In not a single case was 
there an unfavorable report from a teacher 
principal, supervisor or superintendent. 


Tre Farmer AND EpvucATtIoON 


Florence Hale, state supervisor of rura! 
education of Maine, sought to bring to the 
convention something of the interest in the 
farm question that agitated the political 








ible 
at- 
een 
f es. 
nal 
the 
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iors at Kansas City and Houston. She 
ted: 


the farmers of this country are relieved 
the burden of excessive taxation, when they 
ven a proper market for their products, and 
ey are assured protection in the adequate 
for their labor, then they will be ready to 
to those things which we know are necessary 
rural child is to have his opportunity with 
the city boy and girl. I believe the farmer 
ie willing to cooperate in needed consolida 
schools if it were not for the burden of 
economic conditions. Country people desire 

t for their children and are just as keen in 
iting it as are any parents, but for many 
financial problem has been uppermost in 


nel 


is 


« Hale urged the kind of education in 
regions that would enrich the lives of 
hildren in music, art, appreciation of 
roie and fine points in life. 

rental education is bound to spread 

lly in the next few years, according to 
liction of Miss Adelaide Steele Bay- 

f the federal board for vocational edu- 

She said: 
ive thought too much of the home as a cen 
people are fed, clothed and sheltered, and 
f its function as a center for solving 
s of relationships, a function that is funda- 
citizenship. The family is the first 
roup of which the child is a member. Here 
ences the relations of himself to adults, 
ts to him and of himself to others near his 
, and while he does not experience the rela 
of adults to adults, he constantly observes 

The home is responsible for at least three 
of the child’s time even after he leaves 


ind its influence continues throughout life. 


The Epvcation Britt 


it the association is just as determined 
ver on the subject of the federal depart- 
of education bill was early indicated 

n enthusiastic meeting of the legislative 
mission, under the leadership of Super- 
tendent William M. Davidson, of Pitts- 
rgh, and Miss Charl O. Williams, field 


cretary of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation. With one of the authors of the 
present education bill, Senator Curtis, run- 
ning as vice-presidential candidate on the 
Republican national ticket and a statement 
in the Democratic platform at Houston 
more favorable to education than any be- 
fore presented, the school people interested 
in federal legislation in behalf of education 
naturally feel more than ordinarily confi- 
dent of eventual action, and this was clearly 
in the air at Minneapolis. Publications dis- 
tributed at the convention included opinons 
for and against federal legislation, in order 
to meet the argument sometimes heard that 
the association has not been willing to pre- 
sent both sides of the case. Reports to the 
meeting indicated that forty-four states are 
now organized under state chairmen in sup- 
port of the bill. New Jersey is one of four 
states, the officials stated, where it has been 
so far impossible to set up an organization 
with a state chairman to push the measure. 
At the meeting of the delegate assembly 
where the report of the legislative commis- 
sion was presented, one delegate, from 
Rhode Island, spoke against the bill, and a 
single vote, apparently, prevented the ap- 
proval from being unanimous. 

Tuesday morning’s general session, which 
was separate from the meeting of delegates, 
gave special attention to the citizenship 
theme set by President Adair. The psycho- 
logical aspects of education for citizenship 
were set forth by President A. G. Crane, 
of the University of Wyoming; F. M. 
Gregg, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
described a plan of character training in 
use in his state; Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
state superintendent of schools of Lowa, 
analyzed the spiritual elements in citizen- 
ship-training, and Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 
of New York, spoke on ‘* Laying the corner- 
stone of to-morrow’s healthy citizen.’’ 
That the schools of to-day have the greatest 
opportunity ever offered in the history of 
the world for the building of healthy human 
beings was her contention : 








e 


All departments in a school system, from the 
janitor to the superintendent, contribute to the 
health of the child. coordinated. 
It is the duty of the schools, not only to see that 


They must be 


the school environment is not harmful to the child, 
but to see that it actually helps the child in every 
possible way. Adequate play space, proper toilet 
and washing facilities and above all the hygienic 
of the the balancing of 


work and recreation sina 


arrangement program 


are all essential factor 


healthful environment. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

One of the largest of the department 
meetings was that of the department of 
secondary school principals, which dealt 
particularly with the relations of the high 
school to the elementary and junior high 
school on the one hand, and the colleges 
and universities on the other. Speakers 
on the junior high-school program told of 
the difficulties of articulating the units, 
and in some instances questioned whether 
the junior high school as now organized 
was really carrying out the objectives origi- 


nally set for it. The need for bridging the 


gap at the upper end, between high school 


and college, was emphasized by Dean J. B. 
Johnston, of the University of Minnesota. 
Both colleges and students usually go about 
the selection of a higher educational institu- 
tion for a given student in the wrong way, 
Dean Johnston said : 


The college to which students are sent is usually 


selected on the basis of location or for financial, 
social or religious reasons, not in consideration of 
the student’s talents, 


Students choose to go to college for a great variety 


own interests and needs. 
of reasons, but seldom think much about their fit 
ness for the kind of thing they are attempting to 
do. Highly dependable means of predicting suc 
cess in college are now available, and professional 
schools should also make use of tests of aptitude 


for their work. 


Before the department of rural edueca- 
tion, Superintendent Milton C. Potter, of 
Milwaukee, urged that city school systems 
should try to be of special help to rural 
teachers in matters of curriculum making, 
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since that is where the city schools have 
themselves made the best progress in recent 
years. He thought cities ought to help the 
rural schools financially, but not by taking 
away money which the city needs for the 
education of its children. 


PRINCIPLES AND POLIctes 


At the final meeting of the delegate as. 
sembly on Friday, July 6, the resolutions 
committee presented the following declara- 
tion of principles and policies, which was 
adopted : 


(1) Education for a democracy. Our America: 
democracy is based firmly on the principle of th 
equal inalienable right of all to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. But there can be 

equal right for all, no best achievement for any 
without full and equal opportunity for educatior 
To give this opportunity to all in fullest measur 
both as the means and as the end of democracy, 
is the great purpose of the American public sch 

Through the public school we have undertaken to 
free, develop, inform, inspire, guide and direct a 
the energies of all the people to the service of ma: 
and of society in all its forms. From the publ 
school the American people expect and demand th: 
promotion of individual welfare, public health, 
material wealth, social purity, political wisdom, 
safety and strength of state and nation, world 
vision and preparation for the most effective ser 
vice of humanity. It is for these results that the 
people pay ever more willingly rapidly increasing 
sums of money for the support of the sehools 
That the money of the people may be well spent 
the work of the schools well done and their pur 
poses finally attained, we, for ourselves and fellow 
fullest of all our 


energies as our patriotic duty and highest serv 


teachers, pledge the devotion 
to state and nation. 

(2) Parent-teacher 
movement in the field of education has been fos 
tered during the last quarter of a century thi: 
parent teacher associations 


assoctations. No greater 


the organization of 
This movement has for its purpose the welfare of 
children, and it has held steadfastly to this big! 
endeavor and has become one of the most efficient 
agencies in the promotion of all activities which 
contribute to the successful training of the child 
in its relations to the home, school, church and 
state. In every commonwealth it exerts much in 


fluence in the field of the curriculum and in th 
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of a proper attitude toward extra- 
ir subjects. Without there 
ive been less progress in securing adequate 


have ‘ 


its influence 


cent 
the 
king ; ’ schools. 

the parent 


iildings, equipment and maintenance of 
The 
1 teachers contributes to a better under- 
child 
every 


social intercourse of 


ind appreciation of nature and 


hout united action in community 


7 ‘ing in democracy in education. 
National Association commends 
the 


cooperation in 


Education 


it organization upon work already 


ed and assures its all 


promote a closer relationship between 
i the school. 


Financing education. The long-established 

cepted principle of equalizing educa 
rtunity is closely allied with financing 
for 


children 


Al t Provisions education based on 
t t . f | needs of 


a tly proportional to school revenues. 


are generally 
The real 
therefore, of financing education is to 
system of school revenue that will assure 
ational opportunity, which is the birth- 
The state 


vereign right and the inescapable duty 


very American boy and girl. 


supervise and administer education. 
in educational opportunities exist in 
state 


taxation necessary to produce school 


t every because of inequalities and 
In those states where the lack of school 
most noticeable, invariably, taxing pos 
There should 


1 study and investigation of additional 


ave not been exhausted. 
rid ‘ f school revenue, with special attention to 
ms of taxation. 
tate should accept the re sponsibility for 
"6 that a satisfactory program of education is 
| children and it should, in a business 
set about the task of seeing that the 
ipport of the program is distributed in 


er that it will fall upon the people in 


es according to their ability to furnis! 
nues, 
ment. Sound teacher retirement sys 
se school efficiency. The fact that 


wo states and the District of Columbia now 
wide laws, with eleven more states with 
ipply to certain cities only, and that the 
een states are working diligently towards 
that the 


1 the teaching profession recognize the 


« retirement legislation, shows 


f this movement. We believe in a retirement 


that is absolutely fair to the teacher and to 
The efficiency of the teacher is increased 
tirement system, because it lengthens the 


of teaching efficiency by relieving the teach 
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er’s mind of a fear of destitute old age and by 
making it possible for a teacher to invest in study, 
training and travel without endangering the pro- 
vision made for his later years. 

The National 


legislation providing for a fair and just retirement 


Education Association endorses 
of teachers and believes that a sound plan for this 
purpose will contribute greatly to the growth and 
the stability of the teaching profession. 

(5) The development of the teaching 
profession depends in a very large measure upon 


Tenure. 


the permanence of teaching positions and the free 
dom of teachers from those disturbances and petty 
annoyances that cause unrest and dissatisfaction. 
For these reasons this association gives its support 
to all legislative movements for the securing of 
tenure of position for the teachers of our country. 
We commend those states and cities that have safe 
guarded their schools by creating laws for teacher 
tenure. We the 
teaching profession that is desirable until teachers 


believe that we can not have 
throughout the country have reasonable assurance 
of tenure. 

This association pledges its support to legisla 
tion for the purpose of improving conditions of 
tenure, and urges upon cities and states the im 
portance of permanence in teaching positions to 
insure the stability and progress of the teaching 
profession. 

The The National 
Association recognizes the study and investigation 
of school curricula as one of the important educa- 
The in 


crease in knowledge in all fields of human endeavor 


(6) curriculum. Education 


tional projects in present-day education. 


has made necessary the selection of subjects for 
The 
educational 


in the school programs of the country. 
the 
programs will depend 
material for the 
This association notes with interest and approval 


use 


efficiency and value of modern 


upon a wise selection of 


use in instruction of children. 


the many studies and reports on the curriculum 
that have been made in recent years. We believe 
that the determination of educational objectives 


growing out of the study of the school curriculum 
and the selection of subjects with proper objec 
tives are essential in the development of present 
day school programs. 

The greatest objective in all educational train 
ing is the growth and development of the child in 
all those qualities that make for complete living 
We hold to the principle that all 
study should be subordinate to the advancement of 


programs of 


this great purpose. 
(7) IUiteracy. The National Education Asso 
ciation has stood consistently for the removal of 


adult illiteracy from the United States and has 
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fostered the movement as one in keeping with the 
high ideals and patriotic spirit of the teachers of 
America, as well as one that fulfils the meaning 
and true purpose of democracy. 

The year 1930 will be a momentous one in edu- 
cational history, marking as it does the new census 
and the rank which our country will occupy among 
others in literacy. The best possible use should be 
made of the intervening time both to enlighten 
mankind and to lift our nation to the place which 
it deserves to oceupy. 

The challenge is to all America, but to the teach- 
ers it is insistent. We call upon the teaching 
forces of America to enlist in a united effort to 
rid their communities and the nation of illiteracy 
by 1930. 

(8) Americantzation. The adaptation of per- 
sons of foreign ancestry and the naturalization of 
the foreign-born into American citizenship is a 
matter of such importance to the welfare of the 
nation that it should be handled with the greatest 
intelligence. We commend all movements for the 
true and sound Americanization of those who do 
not possess by inheritance the spirit of our Ameri- 
can institutions without bringing upon those who 
seek American citizenship through the process of 
naturalization any hardship. We hold that the 
full rights of American citizenship should not be 
conferred upon those who have not come into full 
possession of the American spirit and American 
ideals. We approve those institutions and agencies 
that by instruction, training and inspiration are 
striving to bring the foreign-born into a loyal and 
understanding relation of our American institu 
tions and a loyalty to our national ideals. 

(9) International relations. The National Edu- 
eation Association declares its interest in all move- 
ments for the promotion of more amicable rela- 
tions among the nations of the world. We believe 
that the nations have much more to gain through 

the practice of amity and peace than through mis 
understanding and discord. We especially com- 
mend the work of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, and we pledge our support and 
cooperation in its various movements for the 
establishment of a better understanding among the 
peoples of the earth. We believe that world peace 
can only be established through a process of edu- 
cation in all nations and that the establishment of 
universal educational ideals among the nations will 
be the greatest force for creating international 
understanding and peace. 
To attain these results we recommend that edu- 
cational institutions provide courses of instruction 
in international relations and that all available 
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materials for the cultivation of good-will] among 
the nations be fully utilized. Swueh instruction 
should be especially emphasized in the teacher 
training institutions. 

(10) Freedom of the teacher. The National 
Education Association believes that there is urgent 
need for recognizing the influence of the teacher's 
status on the whole process of education in the 
public school. This is especially true in the na 
ture of the contract, the status of the teacher iy 
the school and in the community, and in relation 
to those in authority. We believe there should be 
more genuine freedom for the teacher, freedom ip 
mind and spirit to achieve and create and to take 
pride in the art of teaching, so that he may have 
the same satisfaction in achievement and reeogni 
tion that the lawyer, the doctor and the engineer 
have in the practice of their professions. Such 
freedom should be accompanied by a proper re 
straint and a sense of obligation and responsibility 
in all relations. 

This association approves for all those engaged 
in publie education that academic freedom which 
means, not the propagation of unsound or revolu 
tionary theories, but rather the exercise of initia 
tive and independence in the preparation of ind 
viduals for freedom in a democracy. The men 
and women engaged in the work of education in 
our country should illustrate in their professions 
activities the finest type of American citizen. 

(11) Convention attendance. We call the atter 
tion of managers of summer schools for teachers 
and summer sessions of colleges and universities 
attended by teachers to the importance of » 
arranging their work as not to deprive their stu 
dents of the opportunity of attending the meeting: 
of the National Education Association. 

(12) Health and physical education. Health 
winning increasing and clearer recognition as t! 
fundamental objective in the entire progran 
public education. We recognize health educat 
and health service for children as a definite and 


appropriate function of the publie school. This 
objective should be defined as health of tx 
health of mind and health of character. It is 4 


primary function of the school to discover tl 
health assets and health liabilities of the child, 
conduct health inspection for the prevention an‘ 
control of communicable diseases, to keep a record 
of the health and growth of each child as a part 
of an educational record, to provide a health fu! 
school environment and to safeguard the life and 
health of the pupils in promoting all first aid and 
safety provisions against accident. 
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ose of health education is to bring to 
every child in the school the greatest 


number of influences favorable to the in 
of habits, attitudes and knowledge desir 
individual and community health. 
lucation should put the major emphasis 
extensive program of wholesome activities 
is rather than the devotion of the facili- 
struction primarily to the more highly 
ntensively developed few capable of 
tories and contests. 
se all movements in the communities 
schools of the country for the promotion 
education and mental health, We 
s no greater objective in education 
ul of a sound mind in a sound body. 
tage rates for books. This association 
rsement to the proposal to amend the 
that more favorable rates may be 
he circulation of books through the 
liffusion of knowledge and the ad 
of culture are dependent largely upon 
tribution of books. For this reason no 
y restrictions should be placed upon the 
of books among the people. 
ity of educational adminsstration. In 
rs it has been suggested that the busi 
stration of schools can to advantage 
from their professional management. 
argued that the construction of school 
their maintenance and operation, the 
age and distribution of supplies, the 


the budget and the like, can be best 


one trained in business affairs. In a 
number of school systems the business 
is been made an officer coordinate with 
tendent of schools reporting directly to 
f education. This type of organization 
fact that every act of the business 
worthy of approval only as it contrib 
to the furtherance of the educational 
lopted by the board of education. 
the necessity for adequate business 
in the administration of a school sys 
hoard of education in our larger com 
ild elect, upon the nomination of the 
lent of schools, an assistant superin 
charge of business affairs. This man 
highly trained as a business executive 
| cooperate with the superintendent of 
the making of the budget, in the devel 
f plans and the supervision of the con 
of buildings, in the purchase, storage and 
of supplies, in the handling of the 


and the like. His efficiency will be in 


creased by virtue of the relationship which he 
bears to the chief executive officer of the board of 
education. The administration of the school sys 
tem will profit from a relationship which is sound 
in theory and which has been successfully estab- 
lished in practice. 

(15) Bureau of Education. We commend the 
work of the United States Bureau of Education, 
done too often with meager funds and inadequate 
equipment. We urge upon Congress the impor 
tance of making to the Bureau of Education such 
adequate appropriations as will enable it to do 
effectively and in the plane of present needs all 
the work of investigation, information, advice and 
promotion for which it was established. Because 
of the rapid growth of the publie high school as 
a part of our system of education, we urge the 
need of a comparatively large appropriation for 
the special purpose of enabling the bureau, in co 
operation with state and local authorities and 
agencies, to make a thorough and comprehensive 
study of publie secondary education, its organiza- 
tion and methods, and its relation to and articula- 
tion with elementary education and with higher 
education. 

(16) The education bill. Efficiency and econ 
omy demand that the several agencies of the fed- 
eral government dealing with education, now dis- 
tributed among the several executive departments, 
be consolidated in a department of education. 

The welfare of the children enrolled in our 
schools is dependent upon our ability to make 
available to boards of education, to superintendents 
of schools and to teachers throughout the nation, 
the results of current practice, of experiments 
wherever they are conducted, and of scientific in 
vestigations. 

We urge that a department of education be 
created under the leadership of a secretary, with 
a seat in the president’s cabinet. We urge that 
adequate support be provided for this department 
in order that it may conduct such inquiries and 
disseminate such information as will make for the 
highest degree of efficiency in all of our schools. 
This service can be rendered by a federal depart 
ment of education without in any way interfering 
with the constitutional rights of the several states 
to control, administer and supervise their own 
schools. 

We urge the Congress of the United States to 
create a department of education in accordance 
with the principles embodied in the Curtis-Reed 
Bill which was before the last session of Congress. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING' 


Tue psychology of citizenship training 
sounds fearfully technical. The speaker, 
however, is not qualified to treat the sub- 
ject in a scientifically technical fashion. 
The speaker’s point of view is that of an 
ordinary student of education. Viewing the 
problem from the standpoint of the publie 
school administrator, I may perhaps be 
charged with being in the position of the 
boy who was apparently deeply interested 
in the sand-lot game of baseball. A by- 
stander accosted him and said, *‘ Young 
man, I suppose you know all about this 
game of baseball?’’ The reply was, ‘‘No, 
sir, I don’t know a t’ing about it; I’se only 
de umpire.’’ The administrator is often 
required to be the umpire and as such he 
should know the general rules of the game, 
though perhaps those whom he supervises 
are vastly better detailed technicians than 
himself. 

During the past few decades the atten- 
tion of educators has been closely centered 
upon the content of courses, the making of 
syllabi and eurricula. Vocational and 
professional training have brought in the 
reign of the specialist, until in higher edu- 
cation and measurably in secondary eduea- 
tion, we have seen the hyper-specialization 
of courses and the creation of student pro- 
grams made up of highly specialized frag- 
ments in the various fields of knowledge. 
Edueators are now beginning to ery that 
the graduates’ schooling has failed to give 
an integrated whole; that there has been 
no coordination; that his acquaintanee 
with the fields of human knowledge is 
scrappy and confused. The emphasis upon 
specialized subject-matter has over-empha- 
sized the intellectual, often neglecting the 
social and moral needs of students. There 

! Address before the general meeting of the 


National Education Association, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 3, 1928. 





is a refreshing reaction from this attitude 

now becoming evident in educationa| 
thought. Educators are recognizing that 
students and citizens are more than intel. 
lectual machines; that qualities of heart 
and soul and personality are fully as im 
portant as keen intellectual power, This 
trend of thought is showing itself in thy 
establishment of student personnel depart. 
ments, in the creation of new testing cd 
vices to show individual differences, in th: 
student health programs, in an_ insistent 
demand for better citizenship training 
The very presence on the program of this 
great association of the topic of citizer 
ship shows the attention being given to this 
topie by educators. 

From the school administrator's stand 
point, two very basic false assumptions 
have often been made in the plans for 
training citizens. The first false assum 
tion has been a too narrow concept of cit 
zenship. Citizenship is more than 
knowledge of machinery of the govern 
ment, more than the mere performance o! 
voting, holding office or watching govern 
ment activities. We have had notabk 
examples in the last decade of men w! 
are highly successful in all these parts 
lars and yet were arrant knaves in hig 
places. Citizenship is a more compl 
thing. Essentially it means harmon 
and efficient team work in society. Goo 
citizens are good neighbors, good frie 
The sum total of a man’s social reactions 
determine his citizenship. His eharaet 
personality, his attitude toward publ 
welfare, are all parts of his citizens! 

A second false assumption in w! 
the schools have readily fallen beeaus: 
is the line of least resistance is the und 
emphasis placed upon preachment. It 
been assumed that an intellectual know 
edge of right conduct would assure pe! 
formance. It is the old mistake made 


; 
| 


our boyhood days when the lad who recited 
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ten commandments most glibly was 


given the prize Bible and it was easily sup- 
posed that he would be the best boy. Asa 
matter of fact, we lads knew him as the 


vleader in all the deviltry. The em- 


has been put upon intellectual 
edge. Americanization courses have 
for their efficiency upon a knowl- 
of the mechanies of government, a 
ttering of American history, a knowl- 
of the functions of county officers, as 
information would make good eiti- 
We have overlooked the fact that 
est training agencies in America to 
our foreign-born peoples good citi- 
re the cooperative societies in which 
men and women participate and ex- 
e the satisfactions of good team 
Codes of ethies, courses of instruc- 
morals, have been largely preach- 
yiving information as to right 
It is true to-day as in days of 
he who knows best is not always 
who does best. Eyes they may 
it they see not; ears they may have 
hear not. They may be hearers 
word only and not doers. 
enship depends upon the sum total 
s personality which has been de 
is the sum total of his habits, atti- 
leals and prejudices, which deter- 
daily reactions. One's daily re 
are mostly a matter of habit and 
rtly a matter of formulated intel 
‘ode. One might say that roughly 
oclal eonduct is seventy-five per 
bit, fifteen per cent. standards, and 
cent. ideals. Habits, however, are 
ured by an enforced intellectual 
by the ability to repeat at examina- 
me preachments given by the teacher. 
re not aequired by memory exer 
it by diseussion of eases, but habits 
ured by satisfying experiences oft 
ted. To aequire a personality which 
| assure the proper social responses of 


od citizen, one must test the satisfac- 
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tions of good citizenship through good re- 
actions. If the schools then are to train 
their students to become good citizens, the 
schools must afford the students oppor- 
tunity to acquire habits of good citizen- 
ship, and these habits must be acquired 
through oft-repeated satisfying experiences. 

Habits alone, however, however auto- 
matic they may become, are not reliable in 
times of stress. A mere automaton does 
not possess the necessary flexibility required 
by changing conditions. The actions of an 
automaton will break in times of sore 
temptation. The habits must have for 


their support and as an aid in their ac- 


quisition some formulated standards. It 


is here that the intellectual guide of citi- 
zenship training makes its appearance. 
The standards will probably be highly 
specific, simple and applicable to a limited 
situation. Here again, in a new complex 
situation, the standards may break down 
and we need for the fullest assurance of 
right reaction that the standards of con- 
duet shall be illuminated and inspired by 
the light of ideals. We thus have a trium- 
virate of habits, standards and ideals, 
working together and a three-fold cord 1s 
not easily broken. We are most of us 
reasonably honest in small matters of 
money. We will return excessive change 
and we do it without any great mental 
struggle, almost automatically from a mat- 
ter of habit. We would probably be hon- 
est to the extent of $5 If it were a 
transaction involving $100, we might give 
some serious thought to the question of re- 
turning the money ease the 
habits are threatened ; he standard 
comes to their rescue and says: ‘‘A mis- 
take in your tavor should be rectified as 
readily as you would wish a mistake against 
you to be corrected.”’’ If the amount, 
however, should reach into the thousands 
there might be a very severe mental strug- 
gle. None of our existing standards would 


fit a situation of such magnitude. We 
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would be tempted to find reasons and justi- 
fications for keeping the money. Here the 
thing which might save the situation would 
be a high ideal of honesty as an abstraet 
virtue. Like some famous men, you 
might decide that you would rather be poor 
and honest than rich and a thief. Your 
ideal will say ‘‘It is not right’’ or ‘‘ You 
must live with yourself, your self-respect; 
your contentment is worth more than mere 
money.’’ In the triumvirate of habits, 
standards and ideals each is reinforced by 
the others. The ideal makes possible the 
transfer from one situation to another. It 
is an intellectual thing which can be taught 
by the schools, but the mistake in the past 
has been in teaching this to the neglect of 
the acquisition of good habits or even in 
the face of contradictory habits. The mis- 
take has been in teaching the ideal without 
the proper foundation of experience from 
which the ideal might have been built in- 
ductively. 

Little Mary comes to the table with dirty 
hands. Her mother says: ‘‘Mary, you 
must go to the bathroom at once and wash 
your hands. The little dog next door 
wouldn't eat his dinner with such dirty 
paws. It is not nice to come to the table 
with such dirty hands. Other people do 
not like to see such a dirty little girl.’’ 
This experience is repeated inexorably on 
each day of the week, and it is surprising 
the amount of innate resistance which 
Mary possesses. After weeks and months 
of this training, however, she decides that 
it is more comfortable for her to wash her 
hands before she comes to the table. She 
reluctantly gives assent to the standard of 
clean hands at the table. She has ae- 
quired a habit of neatness, specific and ex- 
ceedingly limited, which does not extend 
beyond meal time. She has acquired a 
standard equally limited which says: 
‘*Your hands must be clean when you ap- 
pear at the table.’’ Later she goes to school 
and here the teacher insists upon clean 
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hands and Mary has repeated experiences 
formed perhaps a little more easily now 
than the first one, which forms habits of 
clean hands at school, and the standard 
which says: ‘‘Your hands must be clean 
when you go to school.’’ Later she forms 
another specific habit by the same process 
which says that she must have clean hands 
when company appears and later again a 
habit of clean hands when playing with her 
pretty playthings. From these habits and 
along with them she has also acquired four 
standards which can be stated in intellee 
tual terms; hands must be clean at table. 
hands must be clean at school; hands must 
be clean when company comes, and whien 
playing with soilable playthings. Later in 
life when more specific habits and standards 
of neatness have been formed, there may 
come a day when Mary will ecateh a glimps 
of an ideal of neatness in the abstract; 
neatness and cleanliness of person, of mind, 
of thought, of her home and her surround- 
ings. From habits there came a genera! 
ized standard, not a generalized habit, but 
a formulated set of specifie standards 
From this set of standards, by process 0! 
abstraction, comes the ideal of cleanliness 
This is a process of training, starting with 
experience and working out inductively to 
the highest thing—the ideal. Many of th. 
attempts to teach morals, character, per 
sonality, citizenship, in the schools, have 
tended to reverse the process and fore 
upon little children ideals first before 
there is comprehension or aceeptance 
The result has been mere memoriter acquis! 
tion of the information—unassimilated, un- 
accepted and functionless. 

How can the schools then obey these 
simple laws of citizenship training and 
afford their students opportunity to ac 
quire harmonious social habits, useful for- 
mulated standards and inspired guiding 
ideals? Unconsciously in most cases, the 
schools are already doing much in this line 
and their most successful results are se- 
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cured when following this psychological 
order of habits first, standards and ideals 
later. Punetuality, regularity, accuracy, 
ty in individual class work, courtesy, 
sderation for others, are all being 
wht in our publie schools by the daily 
oline of the schools. Our supervised 
l,ygrounds, our extra-curricular activities 
tudents, are giving students first-hand 
erience of good citizenship. My little 
eame home proudly from the first 
and stated that he was mayor. I 
‘‘Mayor of what?’’ and he said 

vr of Happy Town.’”’ ‘*‘Where is 

y Town?” ‘‘Why, Happy Town is 
school and I am Mayor. We have 
emen and hostesses and other officers 
town.’’ Later he came back with 
proud announcement that he had been 
ted Mayor of Happy Town. In his 
childish way, he and the others were 
pating in the pleasures and satisfac- 

if good citizenship. The schools are 

ed affording opportunity for their stu- 
to become good citizens, but much is 
overlooked and neglected. Much 
must be done. The schools must be 
ocial communities. The teacher must 
manipulator and creator of social 
tions. The teacher must thoroughly 
rstand the laws of personality train- 

r. the standards and ideals to be secured. 
tcacher must look upon the students as 
duals and the task of teaching as one 
ter and nobler than that of a mere im- 
tion of subjeet-matter. The harmful 
lencies which the little Marys and 
sand Pauls show must be suppressed, 
uraged. The positively helpful atti- 
must be put in their stead by creat- 

‘ situations in which the young people 
primarily acquire correct habits. 
the formation of the habits must go 
formulation of standards, and as the 
lards multiply and the upper levels of 
school life are reached, ideals must be 


abstracted and made to illuminate and in- 
terpret and strengthen the standards. 

The object of this address is to endeavor 
to bring to the consciousness of our teach- 
ing profession the true and natural process 
whereby young people acquire harmonious 
social personalities. There must be in the 
forefront of the teacher’s consciousness 
the realization that good habits are pri- 
mary, but that good habits can not be 
effectively formed or reliably maintained 
unless there accompanies these habits a 
stated standard, and that standard will in 
times of great stress be ineffective unless 
the whole is illuminated, interpreted and 
inspired by ideals. This triumvirate must 
be vividly in the teacher’s mind as manipu- 
lator, creator and director of situations. 
The work of the school—the teaching of 
readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic—must be 
made to afford the young people opportuni- 
ties to acquire the pleasing habits which 
shall assure the student’s individual hap- 
piness and success and make them a bless- 
ing to society. 

A. G. CRANE 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
LIBRARIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In Czechoslovakia all communities are now 
required by law to maintain public libraries. 
According to the Department of the Interior, 
this nation is the first in the world to make the 
support of libraries mandatory. 

Under the Czechoslovakian law every town 
having 10,000 inhabitants must appoint a 
librarian. This officer must have completed 
secondary school education and have had a one- 
year course for librarians. In smaller com- 
munities, a teacher who has acquired the 
librarian’s technique by taking a month's train- 
ing in library work may be appointed. The 
ministry of education sends a practical hand- 
book on administering small libraries to the 
librarians in small parishes, and the inspection 
of all libraries is performed by instructors of 
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the ministry. The law provides that a filth of 
all books in every library must have instructive 
content. Greater towns are obliged to open a 
reading room of journals at the library, and the 
greatest towns also must have a local public 
library of musical compositions. 

In the year 1920, 3,400 private libraries had 
1,650,000 books; in the year 1926, 16,200 publie 
libraries had more than 5,000,000 books. Thus 
there has been provided one library for each 
894 inhabitants and 44 books for each 100 per- 
sons. In the American public libraries, ae- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Education, there 
are 60 books for every 100 persons. The 
libraries in Czechoslovakia are financed by the 
communities and the state; the communities 
paying ninety per cent. and the state ten per 


cent. of the cost. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
MINERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

THe report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund of 
Great Britain for 1927 contains an account of 
the granting of university scholarships, offered 
for the first time early in that year. The ac- 
count is quoted in part in the New York Times. 
Two kinds of scholarships were offered, the first 
for working miners and the second for chil 
dren of miners. The principal requirement was 
that candidates must either be ready to enter a 
university degree course, or be so far advanced 
in this preparation that they could qualify for 
entrance before the beginning of the next uni- 
versity year. The plan was well advertised and 
the response was immediate and large. Alte 
gether 1,209 applications were received from 
miners and 1,050 from miners’ children. The 
degree of preparation shown by working miners 
was unexpected. The report states: 


More than a hundred proved to be already quali- 
fied to enter on university degree courses, nearly 
another hundred were taking a qualifying examina- 
tion during the year with reasonable prospects of 
success, and more than a hundred more had 


acquired such a degree of education that, so far 
as the selection committee were able to judge, they 
would have had little difficulty in passing one of 
the qualifying tests for persons of mature age 
which are now held by practically all the British 
universities. There were thus more than three 
hundred working miner candidates whose applica- 
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tions demanded serious consideration. Among the 
second group, the children of miners, more thay 
five hundred, were already qualified to enter on 
degree courses. 

Only eleven scholarships were available, and 
after much selection and elimination, eight of these 
were awarded to miners and three to children of 
miners. The successful candidates in the first 
group ranged from 22 to 40 years of age, 
three being under 25. Six of them wished th 
scholarships in order to obtain a degree in « 
nomics; one wished to study commerce, and one 
desiring to become a Methodist minister, was 
awarded a scholarship to enable him to complet: 
his studies in Hebrew. 

Of the three successful contestants in the second 
group, two were lads of 17, who were given scho! 
arships to obtain honors degrees, one in English 
and one in the classics. The third was a gir! of 
18, whose scholarship would enable her to complet; 
the medical course which she was following. 


The report emphasizes that to a great extent 
the miner candidates desired courses which 
would bear upon the mining industry, stating 
that in view of the widespread unemployment 
in coal mining at present in England it might 
have been anticipated that many would seek a: 
opportunity to fit themselves for careers other 
than mining, but the proportion was mue! 
smaller than was expected. 

Among the candidates of the second group 
the situation was very different, the largest 
group, 57 per cent., wishing to enter some 
branch of the teaching profession, and the re 
mainder being scattered among a variety of 0 
cupations, or not specifying what career the) 


wished to follow. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND STUDENT 
EXCHANGES 
Tue growth of the movement for the interna 
tional exchange of college students has been de 
scribed by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan in his eighth 
annual report as director of the Institute of In 
ternational Education. He states that one o! 
the most important functions of the institute 
has been the development and administration o! 


a series of student exchanges between the 


United States and the countries of Europe. 
At the present time, he reports, there are ex- 


changes between the United States and _ five 
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» countries: Czechoslovakia, France, 
_ Hungary and Switzerland, and nego- 
are pending with Austria and with 
The fellowship exchanges are for grad- 
y only. 
aneo-American exchange, administered 
titute, provided last fall for the bring- 
sixteen French students to study in 
universities, and the 


colleges and 


twenty-two Americans to France. 
eans have been attending the univer- 
Hurdeaux, Grenoble, Lyons, Naney, 
Cherbourg and Toulouse, and the Ecole 
Supérieure de Sevres. 
ears ago the institute organized the 
German student exchange to provide 
: with information regarding German 
ties and academic opportunities, and to 
Germans with corresponding informa- 
cerning American educational institu- 
One of the outstanding achievements ot 
rican-German student exchange has 
establishment and administration of a 
exchange fellowships offered by Amer- 
ersities for German students and by 
iversities for American students. 
ve is represented in Germany by the 
cher Austauschdienst in Berlin, an or- 
established by prominent educators 
v, which effects the exchange of stu 
een German universities and those of 
tries 
opment of this activity, conceived as 
nt toward fostering and stimulating 
nal friendship and good-will by creat- 
the 


States and Germany, is illustrated by 


tradition of cooperation between 


t that in four years the number of fellow- 


me 


grown from fourteen to fifty-nine. 
tree German students have been in the 
States on these fellowships during the 
Twenty-six Americans have been 

. the year in Germany at the universi- 
Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Frankfurt, Gies- 
ittingen, Heidelberg, Marburg, Miinich 


ibingen and at the technological institutes 


n, Charlottenburg and Dresden. 


Czechoslovak students ex- 
began in 1922-23, 
the United States. 


definitely established on a reciprocal 


American 
when five students 


The exchange has 
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basis whereby each year five Czechoslovak schol- 
ars are awarded fellowships at American col- 
leges and universities and American students 
are offered by the Czechoslovak ministry of edu- 
cation a corresponding number. The American 
fellows have been studying at the University o! 
Prague, the opportunities being available there 
in Charles University, the University of Tech- 
nological Sciences, the Arts Academy and the 
Commercial College. 

Three years ago a similar exchange of stu- 
dents between Hungary and the United States 
was initiated, the Hungarian ministry of educa- 
tion offering several scholarships covering tui- 
tion, lodging in the Nicholas Horthy College, 
and Junch and dinner at one of the students’ 
messes. Although these scholarships are avail- 
able in the University of Budapest, the Univer- 
sity Faculty of Economic Sciences, the Poly- 
technie High School, the Veterinary College 
and the Music Academy, all at 


number of Americans eligible to enjoy these fine 


Sudapest, the 


opportunities is limited by the requirement ot 


a sufficient knowledge of Hungarian to enable 


the student to understand lectures. One Amer- 
ican has been in Hungary this year, studying at 
the University of Budapest; five Hungarians 
have been in the United States. 

Last fall a Swiss-American student exchange 
was launched. The Swiss universities offered to 
American students desiring to study in that 
country a number of tuition scholarships, and 
in several instances these scholarships were sup- 
plemented by stipends covering board and lodg- 
ing, or their equivalent, provided in the univer- 
sity communities. Six Swiss scholarship hold- 
ers are in this country and two American schol- 
ars went over last fall and are studying at the 
EFidgenossische Technische Hochschule at Zurich 
Two others 


this 


and at the University of Zurich. 


entered upon their work in Switzerland 


spring. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR ALASKAN 
NATIVES 

Faciuities for industrial training in Alaska 
will be extended as rapidly as funds will per- 
mit, according to a statement by the Bureau of 
Edueation, printed in the United States Daily. 
It is the policy of the bureau to give vocational 
training in the territory instead of sending 
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natives to the United -States for such eduea- 
tion, as was formerly done. The full text of 
the statement follows: 


Until recently no systematic form of industrial 
education for Alaskan natives was provided within 
the territory. Young Alaskans were sent to the 
states for vocational training. This policy did not 
prove satisfactory for the reason that after a stay 
in the states many of these boys and girls found 
it difficult to adapt themselves to their home 
environment. It was also deemed unwise and un 
economic because the change of climate frequently 
was deleterious to their health. 

To meet the foregoing situation, the policy has 
been adopted of establishing industrial schools 
within Alaska. Hence industrial schools have been 
organized at Eklutna, Anchorage, on the 
Alaska Railroad; at Kanakanak, on Bristo! Bay; 
and at White Mountain, on Seward Peninsula—all 
Eklutna, being near 


accessible for 


near 


of which are strategie points. 
the Alaska Railroad, is readily 
pupils from the 
Yukon region; it can also be easily reached from 
the settlements on the southern coast. Kanakanak 
will be the center for vocational training for the 
Aleuts and for the Eskimos of southwestern 
Alaska. To White Mountain will come the Eski- 
mos of the northwestern region as far north as 
Point Barrow. 

Included in the curriculum of these vocational 


interior and from the Upper 


schools are such industries as house building, car- 
pentry, boat building, furniture making, sled con- 
struction, operation and repair of gas engines, 
marine engineering, navigation, tanning, ivory 
carving and basket weaving. 

Centuries of experience in the use of tools of 
their own contrivance has developed in the native 
races mechanical skill of a high order. This skill 
enables them to carry out in various modern indus- 
instruction received in these vocational 
schools. With very little training the natives 
excel in mechanical operations. They are 
cially gifted in ivory carving and basketry. 

The three vocational Alaska 
proved such a success that it is proposed to extend 
the facilities for industrial training there as rap- 
idly as funds will permit. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF TEACHERS 

THE position of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Teachers on two ques- 
tions has been determined in resolutions pre- 
sented before the twelfth annual convention. 


tries the 


espe- 


schools in have 
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According to the New York Times, the reso. 
lutions dealt with what is known as the “yellow 
dog” case and with propaganda. The “yellow 
dog” case concerns W. B. Satterthwaite, o/ 
Seattle, Wash., who was summarily dismissed 
from the public-school system of Seattle because 
he admitted being a member of the Americay 
Federation of Teachers. The resolution, in ef. 
fect, promised financial support to carry his 
ease to the United States Supreme Court if nec 
essary. The case involves, in addition, 260 
teachers in the Seattle public schools who were 
dismissed when they refused to sign a contract 
denving them the right of admission to the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

The propaganda resolution arose from th. 
discharge of Wesley H. Maurer, professor of 
journalism at Ohio State University. Accord- 
ing to W. Walter Ludwig, chairman of the con- 
ference committee of Ohio State University, 
Professor Maurer was discharged, without an 
opportunity for explanation, on charges of 
taking sides in a labor controversy in articles 
while associate editor of the Athens Messenger 
Ludwig declares the charges were without foun- 
The resolution recommended taking up 
the case with the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor and with President Bryan, of Ohio State 
University, and an endeavor to obtain enactment 
of tenure law making it necessary to give 4 
teacher a fair trial before dismissal during con 
tract. 


dation. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue Sixty-fifth Annual Session of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association will be held in To 
peka, Hays, Fort Seott and Hutchinson on 
November 8 and 9, 1928. The complete list of 
speakers, as given in the Kansas Teacher, is 05 

follows: 
GENERAL SESSIONS 

Judge Florence Allen, Ohio Supreme Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cameron Beck, New York Stock Exchange, New 
York City. 

President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills Co! 
lege, California. 

Tom Skeyhill, Famous Speakers, Inc., Steinway 
Hall, New York City. 
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Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Emerson Bureau, 850 


estra Bldg., Chicago. 
norable J. J. Tigert, United States Bureau of 


tion, Washington, D. C, 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
e and high school: 
©. E. Germane, University of Missouri, 
mia. 
rofessor James M. Glass, Rollins College, Win 
Park, Florida, 
trofeasor Herbert B. Bruner, Columbia Univer- 
New York City. 
erick M. Hunter, chancellor of the Univer- 
f Denver. 
rofessor C. E. Rugh, University of Qalifornia, 
California. 
or Edward O. Sisson, Reed College, Port 


ron. 


iperintendent F. C. Blair, Springfield, 
Helen Fischer, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
ne Lies, Playground Association of Amer- 
Fourth Avenue, New York City (only 
i Fort Seott). 
‘ thool: 
fessor I. D. Weeks, Northern Normal and 
rial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
rofessor J. L. MeBrien, Central State Teachers 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


4 


Laura Zirbes, Columbia University, New 


Jean Betzner, Columbia University, New 


(Sty. 


fTHE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSION 
STRATION at the University of California 
ver Session at Berkeley this year is ap- 
nately the same as in 1927, according to 
timate made by T. B. Steel, assistant re- 
of the faculties. The summer session 
ed on July 2 for six weeks and will close 
\ugust 11. 
\ total of 5,049 students registered for the 
mer last year. 
\mong the visiting faculty members are Dr. 
b. G. Nourse, of the Institute of Economies, 
Washington, D. C.; Vaclav Vytlacil, artist- 
lecturer of Munich, Germany; Karl Buehr, of 
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the Chicago Art Institute; Dr. Herman Adler, 
criminologist at the University of Illinois; 
Archibald Bowman, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Glasgow, Scotland; Tucker 
Brook, professor of English at Yale; Dr. Con- 
stantine Caratheodory, mathematician at the 
University of Munich; Dr. A. Feuillerat, of the 
University of Rennes, France; S. W. Gilman, 


professor of business administration at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin; Frederick Koch, profes- 
sor of dramatic literature, University of North 
Carolina; Charles Koechlin, composer and for- 
mer lecturer in musie at the Sorbonne, Paris; 
Harry A. Overstreet, professor of philosophy in 
the College of the City of New York; Dr. Al- 
brecht Peneck, professor of geography at the 
University of Berlin; Dr. R. 8S. Rait, profes- 
sor of Seottish history and literature at Glas- 
gow University and historiographer-royal for 
Scotland, and Dr. William R. Vance, professor 
of law at Yale University. 


VISITING LECTURERS AT THE COR- 
NELL SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Dr. Henry C. Tayior, head of the Institute 
of Land Economies and Public Utilities at 
Northwestern University, will lecture during 
the third week in “Publie Problems of Agricul- 

ture.” 

Dr. George A. Works, formerly head of the 
department of rural education, now dean of the 
graduate school of library science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will lecture during the fifth 
week on “Public Problems in Agriculture” and 
“The Curriculum in Vocational Agriculture.” 

Professor C. B. Gentry, state supervisor ot 
vocational agriculture and head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural education at the Connect- 
ieut Agricultural College, will conduct classes 
in agricultural education during the second and 
third weeks. 

The Hon. Arthur W. Ashby, lecturer in agri- 
cultural economics at the University College of 
Wales, is scheduled to lecture in agricultural 
economics. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the agricultural 
service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, lectured on “Agricultural Educa- 
tion” during the first week. 
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Miss Virginia Bonser, who, with Miss Joseph- 
ine Wright, is to conduct the class work in the 
demonstration school of rural education at For- 
est Home, is arriving from England. 

Several special unit courses have been pro- 
vided for teachers of agriculture, county agents 
and leaders of junior extension, who by the 
nature of their positions have difficulty in being 
away from their posts for a period as long as 
Special offered this 


six weeks. courses are 


year in agricultural economics and farm man- 
agement, forestry, hotel administration, pomel- 
ogy, poultry, rural education, rural engineering 


and vegetable gardening. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SYRACUSE 

At Syracuse University the following ap- 

pointments Ernest Thelin, 

Florida State College, Tallahassee, to be asso- 


have been made: 
ciate professor of psychology and director ot 
the psychological laboratory; John H. Wash- 
burne, New York City, to be associate protes- 
sor of educational psychology; Cardinal Good- 


win, professor of American history and dean of 


the graduate school of Mills College, Calit., to 
be professor of American history; Earl T. Ap- 
pel, head of the department of geology at Ilh- 
nois Wesleyan University, to be associate pro- 
fessor of geology; Herman K. Beyle, associate 
professor at the University of Minnesota, to be 
Annie L. 


to be 


professor of political science; Dr. 
Macleod, director of euthenics at Vassar, 
dean of the College of Home Economics; Don- 
ald B. Watt, personnel officer at Yale Univer- 


sity, to be personne] officer. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Usen Water LAMKIN, since 1921 presi- 
dent of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Maryville, has been chosen president 
of the National Education Association for the 
coming year. Miss Cornelia S. Adair, of Rich- 
mond, Va., the retiring president, automatically 
has become first vice-president, and H. L. 
Smith, dean of the Indiana School of Educa- 
tion at Bloomington, has been reelected treas- 
urer. Atlanta, Georgia, has been selected as 


the 1929 convention city. 
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Dre. Mervin Grant FILuer, since 1899 pro- 
fessor of Latin and since 1914 dean of Dickin- 
Pa., has been chosen 
He will take office on 


July 31, sueceeding Dr. James H. Morgan, 


son College, Carlisle, 


president of Dickinson. 


whose resignation was announced last month. 


Dr. Craupe B. Miuier, a Missouri minister, 
has been selected as head of Hardin College, 
Mexico, Mo. 

Dre. W. L. 


director of the school of education at the Uni- 


UML, protessor of education and 


versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed dean 
of the school of education at the University ot 
Washington, Seattle, to take the place of D: 
Frederick E. Bolton, who has been made dean 
Wisconsin, C. J. 


emeritus. At Anderson, as 


sociate professor of education, has been ap 


pointed to sueceed Dr. Uhl as director. 


Evwakrp E. Rockwe ut, dean of the college ot! 


engineering at Rutgers University, has been 


appointed professor of civil engineering at 


Lafayette University, to succeed Professor 


Frank O. 


engineering work. 


Mrs. 


lll., has been named 


Dufour, who is returning to acti 


FiLorence Scuee Rosner, of Evans 


ton, dean of women at 
Northwestern University, succeeding Mrs. Win: 


fred G. Richardson, resigned. 


ZOE Whitewater Norm: 


School, has been appointed assistant to the dea: 


Bayuiss, of the 


of women at the University of Wisconsin. 


Wituram Voas, of Northwestern University, 
has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Iowa State College at Ames, to succeed Pro 


Fields. 


fessor Paul 


At Cornell University, Allen Nevins, profes 
sor of American history, has resigned to return 
to the editorial staff of the New York World 
Harry Isler Lane, instructor in mathematics, 1s 
leaving to become acting head of the department 
University of South 


. 


of mathematics at the 
Dakota. 


Epwarp L. Apams has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of Romance 
languages at the University of Michigan. 


Paut Hazarp, professor of the comparative 
history of the literatures of Southern Europe 
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tin America at the Collége de France, 

to be exchange professor from France 
vard University during the first half of 
» 1928-29. He will give a series of twelve 


on “L’Bvolution de la Poésia Francaise 


au nos Jour Bs 


werrey BUTLER, senior burgess in Par- 

the University of Cambridge, has 
nted president of Corpus Christi Col- 
bridge, to sueceed the Reverend C. A. 


‘~* 


1914 Dul- 


iileve, has been appointed director ot 


SMITH, since master of 


irtment for the training of teachers at 
University. The appointment is effec- 


ober 15. 


snap GULL, a graduate of the universi- 


Cambridge and Leeds, has been ap 


professor of history in University Col- 


rT England. 


VALTER BuCHANAN Ruippe.y., principal 


rd College, Oxford, has been made 
of a commission which is to be ap- 
Ceylon to work out a scheme for the 


ment of a university. 


Branpon, for eight years superin- 
schools at Holgate, Ohio, and a for- 
rict supervisor of Defiance County, 


William L. 


superintendent of 


succeed Manahan as 


schools in Defiance 
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LL.D. by the University of Chicago. President 
Wilkins was formerly professor of Romance 
languages at Chicago and from 1923 to 1926 
was dean of the colleges of arts, literature and 
scrence, 

M. LyLe SPENCER, president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., at its recent com- 
mencement exercises, 


At the 107th commencement of Amherst Col- 
lege, on June 18, Professor Allen Rogers Ben- 
ner, of the Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 


received the honorary degree of master of arts; 
Edwin Hallock Byington, for forty-five years 
an educational worker in Turkey, was the re- 
cipient of the degree of doctor of divinity, and 


Lewis Perry, for fourteen years principal of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter, N. H., re- 


ceived the honorary degree of humane letters. 


Artruvur C,. Boypren, principal of the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School at 
and Wallace Mason, principal of the Keene 
Normal School, Keene, N. H., received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of education at the com- 


Bridgewater, 


meneement exercises of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education last month. Dr. Boyden was 
one of the principal speakers at the ceremonies. 
He gave a talk on the history of the founda- 


tion of normal] schools. 


Dr. Eowarp C. Exuiort, president of Purdue 


mm August 1. 


Lafayette, Indiana, delivered the 


address at Butler University, 


University, 
L. Eversuu., for six years principal commencement 


oodward Elementary School, St. Louis, Indianapolis, on June 18. His address was en- 


named principal of the Junior and titled “The Fewness of the Many.” 


llich Se ‘cast S s. —" 2 
ligh School, East St. Loui De. Joux H. Fuser, of New York, was the 


commencement speaker at Stanford University 


' 


ves E. Warpwe, instructor in mathematics 
Dwight School, New York City, has been 
ted supervising principal of the new high 
at South Huntington, L. I., and in addi- 
vill have charge of two grade-school build- 


and at Reed College, Portland, Ore. His sub- 


ject at Reed was “The New Pioneers.” 


Grounp was broken for a new two hundred 
thousand dollar library building at Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, during commencement week. 
The speaker of the day was President William 
M. Hudson, of Blackburn College, upon whom 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws was con- 


\nLES M. Eaton will retire at the end of 
present calendar year as superintendent of 
ols at Weston, Mass. He has served the 
ton schools for thirty-two years. ferred. - 
vest Hates WILkuys, president of Ober- Dr. Davin Evcene Smirn, professor of 


College, has been awarded the honorary mathematics at Columbia University, has re- 
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turned from Europe, where he served as a vis- 
iting Carnegie professor of international 
relations. As a representative of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, he lectured 
at University College, London, at the University 
of Toulouse and at the University of Montpel- 


lier. 


Dr. James R. ANGELL, president of Yale 
University, and Dr. Livingston Farrand, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, sailed on July 8 
for Europe. 


Proressor Ciark P. Bissert, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law School, and Professor 
Linden A. Mander, of the political science de- 
partment of the University of Washington, left 
June 1 for Europe for the summer. Professor 
Bissett has been asked by Premier Benito Mus- 
solini to deliver a series of lectures in Rome. 
Professor Mander expects to attend the League 
and to make a study of Empire government in 


England. 


Francis H. Smiru, professor emeritus of 
natural philosophy at the University of Vir- 
ginia, died on July 5, in his ninety-ninth year. 


WarrEN Nevin Drum, formerly principal of 
the Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, 
Pa., and for the past three years dean of in- 
State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa., died on June 11. His book, “A 
will shortly be published 


struction at the 


Preview of Teaching,” 
by Ginn and Company. 


Mary E. Dean, for twenty-five years a teacher 


in the Northampton, Massachusetts, public 
schools and later principal of the Julia Ward 
Howe Schoo] in Revere, Mass., died on June 30, 


at the age of seventy years. 


Louise Kromer, one of the oldest and best- 
known of the public school teachers in Phila- 
delphia, died on June 26. For more than forty- 
five years she held positions of responsibility in 
the schools, having been principal for nine years 
of one of the first of the schools for Negro chil- 
dren connected with the school system, and for 
twenty-five years was in charge of the science 
classes at the Girls’ High School until her resig- 
nation in 1909. 
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Mrs. Margaret Mappen, for twenty years 
district superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, died on June 28. 


A scnoon of adult education at Mills Co! 
lege, California, will be held from August 13 
to 25. The first week will be devoted to con. 
temporary problems concerning the family, and 
the second week to race and immigration pro} 
lems. 

Harvarp University and the University of 
Rochester will share jointly a bequest of $640. 
988 from the estate of Dr. Charles A. Dewey, 
a Rochester physician. 

Worx has been started on a dormitory to 
women attending the University of Vermont, t 
cost $50,000. The building is the gift of th: 
late Mrs. William Geary Slade, of New York, 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. Harriet Slad 
Crombie. 

Tue Chicago School Board has adopted a bud 
get, calling for expenditure of $84,000,000 for 
the maintenance of the school system during 
the coming year. 

The Board of Education for New York City 
has requested the board of estimate to authoriz 
the expenditure of over $21,500,000 for th 
erection of public school buildings to be built 
This half of the 


total sum recently set aside for new schoo! 


this summer. is more than 


Mississiprt has made its first appropriat» 
for state library extension work, $5,000 a yea: 
for the coming biennium for the State Libra: 
1926. The commiss» 
plans to emphasize field work with the libraric: 


as ; 
Commission created in 


of the state, and especially the development 0! 
county lbraries. 

Courses in commercial training for gir! 
graduates of elementary schools have been ¢: 
tablished by a public school in Manhattan, New 
York City, the U. S. Bureau of Education has 
stated. This one-year school, offering training 
in typewriting, shorthand and bookkeeping, and 
designed to make it possible for girls who can 
not attend high school to take positions in o! 
fices, is said to be the only one of its kind. 
There is no age limit. 


Courses in printing may be obtained in 30" 
institutions in the United States and Canada 
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¢ 1926 28,537 students were enrolled 
ich courses, under the instruction of 443 
_ as shown by a recent survey of print- 
truction made by the department of edu- 
» of the United Typothetae of America. 
the institutions in which printing courses 
‘fered, the largest number, 88, are aca- 
high schools; 86 are junior high schools, 
technieal high schools, 44 are trade or 
nal schools and 31 are evening schools. 
10 


«hools, 29 are elementary schools and 


re colleges or normal schools, are 
are continuation and part-time schools. 
time devoted to the subject varies from 1 to 
per week, and from 5 weeks to 6 

he age-range of students is from 11 

rs in elementary schools, and from 12 
to 30, and even to 60 years of age in 
and institutions. Equipment to 


' 
hools 


$3,316,960 is available for use of 


{-SCHOOL students are considerably better 
red to do eollege work in English now 
they were ten years ago, according to a 
ition made by Miss C. R. Wood, instrue- 
nder Professor H. B. Lathrop, of the En- 
Department at the University of Wiscon- 
\t Wiseonsin, first-year students who are 
deficrent in the ability to express them- 
n good English are demoted to a sub- 
in class. Miss Wood's reveal 
ce 1917 the percentage 

| has decreased from 18 to 7. 


figures 
of freshman 
In 1917- 
\"l of the 1,057 freshmen were demoted, 
cent.; in 1919, 264 of the 2,199, 12 per 
1920, 217 of the 1,702, 12.75 per cent.; 
198 of the 1,659, 12 per cent.; in 1922, 
| the 1,479, 10.88 per cent.; in 1923, 153 of 


|.¢36, 8.81 per cent.; 1924, 124 of the 1,639, 


per cent.; 1925, 115 of the 1,578, 7.29 per 
1926, 130 of the 1,922, 6.9 per cent.; in 


+, 139 of the 2,341, 6.8 per cent. 


the million persons engaged in teaching in 
country in 1926, 17 per cent. were men, an 


rease of 3 per cent. over the number in 1920, 


Federal Bureau of Edueation has stated. 


bureau attributed a decrease in the number 
ile teachers between 1860 and 1920 to small 
es, better opportunities in other pursuits 


‘o the entrance of a greater number of 
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women into the profession. Forty-three per 
cent. of the teachers in 1880 were male, 34.5 per 
cent. in 1890, 30 per cent. in 1900, 21 per cent. 
in 1910, and 14 in 1920. 


Because “too much money and energy are 
spent on conferences which overlap each other 
and have the same aims,” five women’s colleges, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr and 
Mount Holyoke, have resigned from the 
Women’s Intercollegiate Association for Stu- 
dent Government. The five colleges will support 
only two conferences on student government in 
the future, one to be held in the spring and 
attended only by delegates of the five, and the 
other a meeting of the National Students’ Fed- 
eration. The conference, representing about 
sixty women’s colleges, voted to hold its next 
session at Western Reserve University. The 
five colleges which withdrew will, upon invita- 
tion of the present association, continue to keep 
in touch with it by sending one representative 
to its conferences. 


Courses in Spanish-American and Latin- 
American literature are being introduced in a 
number of colleges in the United States, the 
Bureau of Education reports. A chair of 
Spanish-American literature has recently been 
established Yale In the ma- 


jority of courses in the department, instruction 


in University. 
is given from the Spanish-American point of 
A chair of Spanish-American literature 
Stanford University, 


view. 
been established at 
California, and a chair of Latin-American litera- 


Courses 


has 
ture at the University of Texas. in 
Latin-American literature have also been intro- 
duced in connection with the study of Spanish 
in a number of colleges. 


Tue “traveling schools” which have been tried 
out experimentally by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario, Canada, in remote sections of 
the province, have proved so successful that the 
minister of education has arranged for two 
more, to operate between Fort William and 
Superior Junction. Night classes for adults 
will form a part of their program. There is a 
report that the government of British Columbia 
is planning to make it possible for every pupil 


in the province to have a high-school education 


by supplying correspondence courses for chil- 
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dren who live in places too remote for them to 
attend school. 


In memory of the late Lord Northeliffe, his 
brothers, Lord Rothermere and Mr. Ceeil 
Harmsworth, have presented the sum of £50,000 
to the Centenary Fund of University College, 
London. The income from the fund is to be 
utilized to endow “The Lord Northeliffe Chair of 
Modern English Literature” and “The Lord 
Northeliffe Lectureship in Literature.” The 
Lord Northcliffe chair of modern English lit- 
erature will be a companion chair to the Quain 
chair of English language and literature, and 
its holder, with the Quain professor, will be 
joint head of the department of English lan- 
guage and literature at University College. The 
Lord Northcliffe lectureship in literature will be 
held normally for one year, and in no case for 
longer than three years. The lecturer is to be 
an eminent man of letters and his duty will be 
to deliver six public lectures in the academic 
year in which he holds office. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE PERFECT SMALL HOUSE 


SWARTHMORE’S ADVENTURE IN Hovsinc Her 
PROFESSORS 

One of the problems confronting most col- 
leges, or rather most professors—particularly 
those in or near great cities—is that of finding 
houses, suitable and comfortable, at a price 
within the reach of academic salaries. Intent 
on solving this problem, so that her professors 
may work under the pleasantest of conditions, 
Swarthmore College, in the suburbs of Philadel 
phia, has undertaken to build a number of 
faculty houses on land belonging to the college, 
charging, by way of rent, a certain pereentage 
of the cost of the building, not including the 
value of the ground. This, of course, is not a 
new idea; Swarthmore already has_ several 
campus houses, as many other places have; but 
the type of house they are building—compact, 
convenient, even luxurious, yet smal! withal, is 
very interesting—not to college circles alone 
but to people in general, for it is an able and 
attractive solution of the small house problem. 

There were limitations of two kinds to be 


faced: First, the possible amount of rent which 
the professors could or should pay, and second, 
the quality and durability of materials, which, 
quite rightly, was insisted upon. The question 
resolved itself into getting the utmost space for 
the money, with the greatest number of cop. 
veniences. The original intention was to build 
the houses to suit as nearly as possible the needs 
of those who were to live in them. If one pre. 
sented a good and desirable plan within the 
above limits, the house would be built accord- 
ingly. 

The first house, so built, was from the ac 
companying sketch—completed within three and 
one half months of starting. The plan has 
proved so economical, both of building cost and 
available space, so attractive, so easily adapt- 


able to differing needs, so complete, so compact 


y a Nar Dot 
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keeper, that every one else wants one like | 
The result is that four more with slight var 
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ve just been built. From experience in 

this seems directly contrary to the 

house psychology. Ordinarily, when look 

r anew house with the thought of one’s 

eds, there is apt to be the feeling, “ot 

his is very nice, but if I were building 
1.” ete., ete. 

t let the house speak for itself. It is a cot 

th broad gable-end to the street, of 

tueeo on cement block, warm yellow 

It contains a good-sized entrance hall, 

ng room, breakfast room and kitchen 


first floor; three bedrooms and two baths 


e plan in detail; the hall is ten 
th stairs on the left as vou enter 

: 
from a point near the entrance into 


r room and are carried on a landing 
tront door On the right are two 
e first into a comfortable-sized lava 
e second into an ample coat closet. Fur- 
non the right is the door into the study. 
rhited by three windows, the side walls 
vith book shelves, there is still room 
two desks and a full-sized couch. 

tter, with the lavatory so near, makes it 
ble as an emergency bedroom, giving that 
of stretchableness, of always being able 
‘¢ in one more, which a small house so 


lacks. 
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The living room is the surprising feature—a 
well-proportioned room 15’ x 30’—it annihilates 
immediately all one’s impression of being in a 
cottage! This sense of spaciousness is obtained 
by doing away with a dining room, as such, 
and by using one end of the living room for 
that purpose. The small breakfast room— 
wholly separate from the kitchen—proves so 
attractive and convenient that most of the three 
meals a day are served there. It is airy and 
pleasant with a full-sized window looking into 
the garden and a door leading both to the living 
room and to the front hall, the latter a direct 
short cut to the front door. An attractive built 
in cupboard holds all the china, silver and linen 
needed for breakfast and luncheon. When one 
dines in the living room, the breakfast room 
makes an idea] serving pantry, giving ample 
space for laying out salad and dessert courses, 
coffee tray, ete. It acts as a buffer, too, for the 
smells and noise of the kitchen, an important 
point which is rarely taken into consideration 
in the small house. 

Off the breakfast room, the kitchen is a 
marvel of compactness; cupboards and broom 
closet built in; sink with drain board on either 
side, well-lighted by the three casement windows 
directly above; a space just right for the elec- 
tric refrigerator; the whole quickly and easily 
ventilated. The window at the head of the 
cellar stairs, close by, serves both to facilitate 
airing the kitchen and to light the cellar steps, 
in many houses dangerously dark. In the base- 
ment are the laundry tubs and service toilet. 

One of the first comments on the house—after 
the surprise of finding it so large inside—ais on 
the amount of plumbing. This, too, has been 
most carefully planned for, so that the pipes 
go up in two direct lines, thus saving much 
expense. It is a house planned to minimize 
housework, to be run for the most part by 
the mistress herself. The lavatory, for example, 
is an essential in the small house, regardless of 
an architect who said they never put them in 
houses costing less than sixteen thousand dol- 
lars. If one’s husband brings a colleague home 
for luncheon, he can be turned in there to wash 
his hands without the hostess running upstairs 
to make sure there are fresh towels, or that the 
children have left everything in order! And 


we all know what comfort the two bathrooms 
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mean! These are clearly arranged off each of 
the two large bedrooms (one of them with a 
door into the hall, so that it can be used by 
the occupants of the third, or middle bedroom) 
and at opposite ends of the house, so that no 
sound is heard through as is so often the case 
when bathrooms are back to back. 

The structural details of the house were all 
most earefully considered, on the basis of the 
best of materials (iron girders, slate roof, cop- 
per gutters and flashing, ete.) but eliminating 
the fancinesses which so often add to the cost 
and, alas! so often detract from the appearance. 
It will be simpler to list a few of these points 
which made such a house as this possible for the 
sum expended. But first of all I should men- 
tion the satisfaction of having a contractor who 
took as much interest in helping solve the prob- 
lem of a good small house at a reasonable figure 
as if it had been his own. 

(1) Windows and doors al! stock sizes—a 
substantial economy which architects are apt to 
oppose on the ground of too much regularity. 

(2) Mouldings on woodwork, base-boards, 
ete., are simple flat finish without the ridges and 
eurves which serve to catch the dust and increase 
the cost. 

(3) Stairway is built with a “closed string,” 
instead of open, saving thereby quite a sum, yet 
making a pleasing effect when completed. Ban- 
ister and spindles are well proportioned but 
unornamented. 

(4) Hard-wood floors are of best oak—yet 
not all exactly matching in color—another sav- 
ing, and certainly more attractive than a per- 
fectly uniform tone. 

(5) Interior woodwork is gum, not the least 
expensive, but a delightful wood when left un- 
stained and unpainted, dressed only with an oil 
shellac. The color and grain are altogether 
charming. Kitchen, lavatory and bathrooms are 
white enamel. 

(6) A hot-air furnace proves ample for heat- 
ing purposes—a marked saving in cost as well 
as in the space usually given to radiators, a par- 
ticularly important matter in a small house. 

A similar list of some of the advantages of 
the plan will conduce to brevity. 

(1) It will allow of many variations to suit 
differing needs. If a separate dining-room is 
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wanted, it is only necessary to put a partition 
across the living-room. Nothing else need be 
changed. It would be possible to have a 12’x15’ 
dining-room and still retain a_ living-room 
15’ x 18’. Piazzas can be added wherever de- 
sired. The second floor can be divided into 
four bedrooms instead of three. A maid's room 
and bath can be easily added on the first floor 
at the rear. 

(2) It provides for perfect ventilation. |! 
the bedrooms have cross draughts—in the two 
larger ones, both ways—a fact of importance 
for comfort in summer. 

(3) The library, or study, located as this one 
is, is particularly convenient. It gives a second 
room for receiving people which is so very use- 
ful. If any one calls while the family is din- 
ing, he can be taken into the study, thus avoid 
ing any awkwardness. If there are children in 
the family, it gives a room where they can 
study or play without being under foot. 

(4) There is not a dark corner in the hous: 
Even the upper hall has two full-sized windows 
The bathroom windows are likewise full-size and 
do not obviously shriek “bathroom,” as one ap- 
proaches—which is so often the case when a 
smal] window is used. 

(5) It is possible to go from the kitehen and 
breakfast room upstairs without being seen 
from the living-room. 

(6) The coat closet is convenient to the front 
door—which is not always the case. 

(7) The linen closet is beautifully light 
opening not into a bathroom but into the upper 
hall so that linen and blankets are always avai! 
able. 

(8) A folding ironing board in the second 
bathroom is a great convenience. If one wants 
to press a frock there is no need to run dow: 
and up two flights of stairs. 

(9) On entering the front door one gets a 
charming view across the hall and living-room, 
through the glass door opposite, to the garden 
beyond, greatly adding to the sense of size. The 
fact that the hall increases in width before you 
reach the door into the living-room augments 
this air of spaciousness. 

(10) The combination of dining-room and 
living-room is much more simple and workable 
than most people imagine, particularly when, as 
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there is a breakfast-room in addition. A 
three. or tour-fold sereen, which can be drawn 
eoneeal the table when set for dinner, and 
od back when dinner is announced, answers 
te as well as a permanent partition, with the 
| advantage that when one wants a large 

it is there. One of the worst faults a 
« can have is to be “cut up”—we all know 


nere, 


phrase—it is almost impossible to create 
effect no matter what the furnishings may be. 
11) Every foot of space is accounted for, 
vhted, well-aired and easy to get at. 
A well-planned house will always ap- 
true size—a skilfully planned house 
larger than it really is. The universal 
ent when friends enter is, “But how 
ve!” “How do you get such a big room into 
a small house,” “What a pleasant hall,” 
ete. An Irish maid put her finger on it, 
the deftness of her race, when she re- 


ed, “It’s a very large house for the size 


Cost of building varies so greatly in different 
ties that figures can not be relied upon. 
llowever, the fact that this house, in the neigh- 
! of Philadelphia, could be built for 
thousand dollars, of the best of materials, 
» on conerete block, iron girders, slate roof 
opper flashings and gutters, built-in bath 
«, gives some basis for calculating. It 
of course be considerably reduced by 
ng any of these materials, while still giv- 
rood house. Last but not least the whole 
easing and attractive in appearance—with 
muity which simple well-proportioned mass 
gives. Set close to the ground, with the 
rable and generous chimney facing the 
t looks to belong where it is—to be al- 

a part of its surroundings. 

Rutu S. Brooks 
rHMorR, Pa. 


DISCUSSION 


ON THE PASSING OF WHISKERS IN 
EDUCATION 

a recent meeting of leading school ad- 

trators I was impressed by their physical 

The great majority were not only tall but 

comfortably filled out,—men of eminence, I 


should say, above the general crowd. The 
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thought occurred to me that in administration 
physical size must be highly correlated with 
intelligence or else a substitute for it. The 
latter would be a shocking alternative. 

This meeting was the first that 1 ever at- 
tended, being impelled to it by recent interest 
in professional education. A striking character- 
istie of the modern educator is that he is 
beardless. Here and there was a mustache, a 
tribute to vanity; or a Van Dyck, an excuse for 
not shaving daily; but for the most part the 
faces were bare. The educational leaders of my 
day, in marked contrast, wore long, full beards, 
which besides giving them an appearance of 
great impressiveness, had several other marked 
advantages. For example, when one of these 
patriarchs was asked a question he had only to 
look wise, stroke his beard, while the questioner 
waited, and then oracularly reply “It is my im- 
.” What could be more effective 
He had no need of facts or 


even of philosophy: a beard and impressions 


pression. . . 


—or convenient? 


He was one of those barbae 
I suspect that there is a real 


were sufficient. 
tenus sapientes. 
significance in the passing of whiskers in edu- 
eators, although to-day some have lost the 
beard but kept the gesture. 

My observation set up, as any observation 
should do for a scholar, an interesting train of 
reflection. I recalled the Roman senator who 
sat statue-like before the conquering Goth 
curious at the stately beard, but when the Van- 
dal stroked it he instantly was slain, such was 
and is man’s sensitiveness to his personal 
adornments. David’s ambassadors had _ their 
beards despitefully shorn off by a bold and 
perspicacious heathen, and humiliated they had 
to tarry in Jericho until their beards were 
grown. Alexander the Great, on the other 
hand, had no such pride. Being a practical 
man he ordered his Macedonians to shave off 
the handle by which an enemy might seize 
them. (What septuagenarian does not recall 
the plot that he made when a boy thus to con- 
quer the master if called up for a flogging?) 
Woden, 


Moses and Agamemnon have all been imagined 


Adam, Zeus, Jahweh, Abraham, 
and pictured with beards, evidence that dignity 
and might were not formerly associated with 
smooth faces. 
leaders who were bearded more than the pard: 


In history it is easy to recall 
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Charlemagne, Ivan the Terrible, Leopold Il, Charles Roger Hicks, of the University of ' 
Henry III, Henry VII, Kaiser Wilhelm, and, Nevada, printed in the issue of Scnoon ayy sig 
of course, Barbarossa.'. It is an interesting Sociery for April 21, 1928, a correspondent hax rey 
list. Those scientifically inclined are chal- sent the editor the following letter by Mr If 
lenged to find some common cause. The Bradley Stone, of Boston, which recently ap. 
medieval Franciseans were bearded, the Domini- peared in the Boston Transcript: 
cans were not. It seems almost incredible that the trustees of - 
We are accustomed to think of some nations (lark University, after meditating for a month on 
as bearded and others with smooth faces. But the petition of the students for redress of griey 
my researches? seem to show that, except with ances in- connection with the action of the presi 
the people whom nature has not blessed (or dent about their monthly magazine, should dismiss 
cursed) with fast growing hair on their faces, the matter in the way they do. The secretary of 
beards wax and wane in fashions. The heroes the trustees, in his curt letter, refers to the peti 
of the Revolution—Washington, Adams, Jeffer- tion as that of ‘‘some students’’ of the university. 
: . .T The petition, as is well known, was signed by a 
son, Franklin—were all smooth-shaven; those te : 
: ae , ‘ majority of the student body. In declining to act 
of the Civil War—Grant, Lee, Mead, Jackson, 
é , on the petition, the trustees characterize the presi 
Sherman—were all bearded; those of the World dent ’s action on the controversy as a case of ‘dis 
War were beardless. The erudite Dr. Reisner cipline’’ and observe that ‘‘ discipline lies with the 
ealls my attention to the fact that a bearded president and the faculty, in whom we have entin 
laborer at Brook Farm had to be locked up in confidence.’’ They clearly found themselves in a 
the local jail to protect him from a mob of very embarrassing position, shrank from stirring 
neighbors, at that time conventionally smooth- the muddy pools more deeply, and concluded that 
faced, who were infuriated by his hirsute adorn- the least said the soonest mended. 
ment. It is evident that man is sensitive and Is this an adequate or creditable way of shels 
jealous of efforts to conceal or to beautify the *"* me aoe Sen ooupeet man Se 
- decent respect for the opinion of mankind? I) \ 


human face. 

As fashions wax and wane, may we not con- 
fidently and hopefully look forward to a return 
of whiskers in edueation? Although, as the 
Germans say, it is not the beard that makes the 
philosopher, it certainly is the beard that makes 
an ordinary man look like one. In edueation 
we have seen the passing fashions of correla- 
tion, projects, measurements, standardized tests, 
and curriculum reconstruction; each flourishes 
then has its reaction. 


for a few and 


Studying these waves of fashion I go on record 


years 
as prophesying that soon educators wil! again 
begin sapientem pascere barbam. 

Quintus H. Fraccvs, IT. 


THE SITUATION AT CLARK 
UNIVERSITY 


“The 


Professor 


COMMENTING upon the discussion of 


Situation at Clark University,” by 


1 Mr. Flaccus has evidently overlooked Brigham 
Young and the Smith brothers. 
2 Like many other educational researches as yet 


conclusions are still tentative. 


incomplete. My 


Q. H. F. II. 


older scholars and the press do their duty if they 
allow the fine young fellows at Clark University 
to be treated in this cavalier fashion without pro 
test or more light? Do the members of the fae 
ulty, whom the trustees in their decision associat 
ia R 


with the president in responsibility in the ‘ 
ciplinary’’ action taken, unanimously and without 
exceptions accept the position assigned them? To 
simple souls, this seems remarkable. 

Recalling the controversy as succinctly as t 
trustees dismias it, the facts seem to be these: Th 
president of the university surreptitiously secur 
from the proofs of the students’ 
magazine, a thing itself impossible to conceive 4 
man like President Lowell, of Harvard, or Pres 
He came uy 


printers the 


dent Butler, of Columbia, doing. 
proofs of an article which went against his ston 
ach; and he dismissed the three editors who cor 
trolled the 
that both the managing editor and the writer « 
had themselves decided 


immediately appeared 


‘ 


magazine. It 
the offending article 
against its publication as not in good taste; a: 
artic! 


? 


never seen the 
nor known of its existence. Yet the ban was 1 
withdrawn from them. Three of their fellow 
students, men of high standing in their classes, 
incensed at the injustice, promptly resigned fron 


the university by way of protest; and the majority 


the other two editors had 
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¢ the student body expressed their sympathy by 


g a petition to the trustees asking them to 


view the situation and do justice to the students, 


s is not a true statement of the facts, it is 

nt on the faculty of the university, whom 
trustees now associate with the president in 
ibility for his course, to tell the public 
the reports so widely published in the 


\ 


e wrong. 


surely would wish to do injustice to the 
and faculty of this honored university, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall gave world-wide re 
a seat of academic freedom. But equally 
oded person can condone the treatment 
merican student body as the students of 
niversity, if the public has been rightly 
The re 


ter of the secretary of the trustees seems 


appear to have been treated. 
the basis of the facts given 
the 


One apol: vist 


pie, on 
worst piece of snobbery in whole 
There have been others. 
resident, a graduate student who sports 
’ after his name, reproached the spokes 
the protesting students, in a letter to the 
ranscript, for objeeting to the president's 

‘un-American.’’ What business, asked 
talk of 
foreign 
might 


have these young men to 
half of them 


This particular ‘‘100 percenter’ 


ms, when have 


devote a few hours in his summer holi 


npiling a list of a hundred citizens with 
names, from Peter Faneuil and 
atin to Theodore 


have rendered the country patriotic 


Carl Schurz and 


h we are not yet ready to despise. 
remembered that half a dozen years 
esident of Clark University, finding a 
students in one of the halls listening to 
socialism by an accomplished scholar 
had 


and aims of that movement, ordered the 


invited to inform them about the 


nan to adjourn the meeting; and when 
nt | roperly refused to do it, he himself 
 t the meeting. 


he lights, breaking up 
like socialism, and would have none of 
e president of Harvard does not 
but he 


up seeking to learn about it 


would only applaud any 
from a 
Clark, 
ir professors resigned from their place 
At the pres- 


sser performance we hear of no faculty 


alist in a 


ener 


proper way. At 
faculty in indignant protest. 


although the protesting students state that 
embers of the faculty have assured them 
sympathy. Has the faculty in these half 


ars grown pusillanimous; or is the public, 
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after all the notoriety, still uninformed as to the 
real facts? On the basis of the published facts, 


the university officials certainly have no case. 


QUOTATIONS 
ROUSSEAU AND PATRIOTISM 


Tue seven thousand teachers at the meeting 
of the National Education Association in Min- 
neapolis took preparation for citizenship as 
their central theme this year. They would find 
material for its treatment in Rousseau’s writ- 
ings, if they were to turn from “Emile” to some 
of his less-known writings. Pertinent extracts 
from these have been presented in the current 
number of Scnoo.t anv Society by Professor 


Far 


from thinking solely of the individual, Rous- 


Edward H. Reisner, of Teachers College. 


seau was “the first important modern exponent 
of the use of education to create and consolidate 


human cultures.” What warmer praise of pa- 
triotism is to be found than in an encyclopedic 
article on “Political Economy” written by him 
a few years after he came into public notice 
from winning the prize of the Academy of 
Dijon? 

It is certain that the most miraculous effects of 
virtue have taken rise from patriotism, this agree- 
able and lively sentiment which gives to the force 
of self-love all the beauty of virtue, gives it also 
an energy which without making it unnatural ren- 


ders it the most heroic of all passions. 


A nation is not a mere aggregation of indi- 
viduals; it is an “adventure in human welfare” 
n which they may have an active part, but have 
no right to be called citizens unless they do par- 

To eduea- 
“the the 


Yet so to prepare them is not the work 


ticipate. prepare citizens through 


tion is most important business of 
state.” 
of a day, and must begin with the children: 


If they were early accustomed to regard the ir 
dividual only according to his relations with the 
body of the state and to be sensible of their own 
existence only as it forms a part of the public, 
they may at length come to identify themselves in 
a degree with the great whole, to feel themselves 
members of their country and to love it with that 
exquisite sensibility which every isolated being has 
fee Wer 6 sc 
virtue that dangerous disposition which gives rise 


and thus transform into a sublime 


to all our vices. 
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Of this theory Rousseau made specific appli- 
cation when many years later he was asked by 
one of the parties in Poland to suggest a plan 
of government. He deliberately advised toster- 
ing of nationalism and the creating of “a na- 
tional physiognomy”—such teaching that at fif- 
teen the youth would know all his country’s his- 
tory and at sixteen all its laws, and that there 
should not have taken place in all his country a 
fine action or exist an illustrious man that was 
not in his mind and heart as he came into ma- 
turity and citizenship. But to enter most po- 
tently into that relationship, Rousseau would 
still insist that first of all each individual should 
have his faculties and innate capacities as highly 
developed as is possible. 

The century and a half since Rousseau has 
seen patriotism work its miracle and lead men of 
every nation to sublime heights. But it has also 
given glimpse of even greater heights beyond, 
which are reached only through the love of coun- 
try. To Rousseau the sentiment of humanity 


was not strong enough to embrace al! mankind. 
It “evaporated and grew feeble” in its diffusion. 
In his time the “calamities of Tartary or 
Japan” could make no such appeal as those of 


a European country. To-day human sympathy 
knows no national bounds, and the intensity of 
one’s patriotic devotion is to some degree indi- 
cated and measured by what he is ready to do 
for others. The field of adventure in buman 
welfare is now as wide as the world.—The New 
York Times. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE MEASUREMENT OF THE EFFECT 
OF TEACHING: 

THE measurement, by objective tests, of the 
effects produced by teaching has long been 
recognized as an important problem. However, 
no very satisfactory solution of the problem 
has yet been devised. The methods in common 
use are two. The unsophisticated user of tests 
is content to report, as the products of teaching, 
merely the achievement of children in terms of 
gross scores in tests. Those who have a little 

1An address delivered before Section Q, Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Nashville, December 26, 1927. 
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better understanding of the science of measure. 
ment give tests beth at the beginning and y 
the end of the teaching period and consider 
that “changes in score” reflect the effects o; 
teaching effort. The point of view of the 
writer, however, is that both of these measures 
tell only the magnitudes of the resultant ¢/. 
fects of many factors, of which teaching is by 
one. To be entirely satisfactory, the measure 
of teaching employed must be a “single-vari- 
able” measure. It is the purpose of this paper 
to propose a new analytical technique by means 
of which, with proper control of the conditions 
of measurement, a truly satisfactory measure. 
ment of the effects of teaching may be made. 
To prove that both measures of achievement 
and measures of growth are influenced by man) 
factors other than teaching, it is only necessary 
to compare a development curve based o: 
scores in a standard test (such as the Stanford 
Achievement Test) with a growth curve for 
a purely physiological development (such as 
the cutting of the lower right canine tooth in 
boys) or with the development of eduecationa! 
abilities which are not the direct products o! 
teaching (such as the spelling of the word 
“front” which does not occur in the course of 
study in the schools tested.) (Table I, Fig. 1 


TABLE I-A 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ‘‘ MANY-VARIABLE’’-NESS OF 
CONVENTIONAL MEASURES OF TEACHING 
1, Physiological Development—Per cent. of boys of 
various ages possessing the lower right 
canine tooth. 
Age 8 9 10 


Per cent. 
Mature 


11 12) «613 


0 12.6 32 65 83.7 92.7 97.2 1” 


‘ 


2. General Educational Development—Per cent. of 
children in age-grade groups spelling the 
word ‘‘front’’ correctly. The word does 
not occur in their course of study. 

Age- 

Grade 6-1B 7-2B 8-3B 94B 10-5B 11-°B 
Per cent. 

Correct 0 5 S52 §88 98 

3. Specific Educational Development — Age norms {0T 
Stanford Achievement Tests (Manual of 
Directions). 

9 10 11 12 13 1415 16 ~«217:~«CO38 


39 53 64 71 76 80 81.5 83.5 SA 


100 


Age 


Norms 25 
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TABLE I-B 
Tye DaTa Apove SMOOTHED AND MADE COMPARABLE 
ny EXPRESSING THEM AS PERCENTAGES OF Ma- 
ery av TEN EQuaL INTERVALS BETWEEN 
»anp 100 Per cent. A Score or 86 In 
ue STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST IS 
\ssuMED TO REPRESENT MATURITY 


ZER 


86 92 
88 94 
71 83 


[SALONS Ae VERT NOMA, MAY VARIABLE MeASumIES 


Grept of Gate te Tobie is 


eee ‘ 
Pa i 


> 
re i? Yeore ~ 64 Seere 
‘ Seciome 86 


Castee 
Teet® ~« Geye 
——— Spetiieg Turt™ 





Fig. 1 





the similarity in the form of the three 
lo say that a twelve-year-old child 
score of 64 in the Stanford Achieve- 
est, or that in one year he has grown 
core of 53 to a seore of 64 is to de- 
erely his status or his rate of develop- 
leaching is but one of many factors af- 
ting such status and development. 

e cutting of teeth by boys can scarcely be 
ered to refleet the effect of teaching. Dif- 
es in the time of eruption of teeth in dif- 

erent individuals are ordinarily ascribed to 
llerenees in the hereditary and environmental 
ces acting. Yet the curves for the de- 
velopment of general (untaught) educational 
ability, and for abilities which are ordinarily 
regarded as the direet products of teaching, are 
‘imilar in character. Development is a 

/ Natural process to which teaching merely con- 
r as one among the many factors in- 
The faet of the matter is that live 
inevitably grow. The training given 


in school affects growth in educational abilities 
somewhat, but the actual change in score that 
takes place in any individual is determined, not 
alone by the teaching, but by the natural 
growth-rate of that individual as well. 

Further proof of the “many-variable”-ness of 
conventional scores is readily secured by sorting 
into homogeneous age-grade groups the scores 
for success in any single item, as the spelling 
of the word “army” (untaught,) and then find- 
ing the central tendency for each age-grade 
group separately. (Table IT.) 


TABLE II 

A Pourruer ILLUsTRaTion or THE ComPLEX CHAR- 
ACTER OF OONVENTIONAL SCORES 
An age-grade-ability table of seores in terms of 
percentages of correct spelling of the word ‘‘army’’ 
(untanght). Based on tests of 2,395 boys. The 
scores given in the table are the scores of the 
various age-grade groups. From tke 1926 Survey 
of Spelling in the public schools of Hamtramck, 
Michigan. 


Years of Chronological Age 
Grades 1 § 5 10 =i) «62 (3 


aa "ae \e » 0 

23 ~ & « 6 

2a 25° 33 \e * 20 

38 —D—N—B—H—ps 
PM s wo 

62 3t\3 32 





6 7 5 39 8 

. | . a» 
9 - so\ . ns 
95 100 9% 76 7% 


! 

5A 100. 92\ 9% * 92 
de eae 

68 100 100 8 93 

6A 

73 


ya 
4B 
oA 


a“ . . 
100. 98\100 aI, 
J 100 100 
. 
4 
B 1 C 





The table is to be read as follows: The average 
score of a group of boys eight years old, in the 2B 
grade, was 2 per cent. of correct spelling of the 
word ‘‘army.’’ Arrow A indicates change in 
scores caused by age and intelligence, training 
being constant. Arrow B indicates change in score 
caused by intelligence and training, age being con- 
stant. Arrow C indicates change in seore caused 
by age and training, intelligence being constant. 
(%) Arrow D indicates change in score caused by 
increased age, decreased intelligence and decreased 
training. No score indicates solely the effect of 
teaching. 
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Now “grade attained” is, of course, a rough 
Similarly, 
Age and 


measure of amount of schooling. 
“age” is a rough measure of maturity. 
grade together furnish a rough measure of in- 


telligence. That is, other things being equal, 
the eight-year-old attains the 3A 
grade, when most of the eight-year-old boys are 
in the 2A grade and some are still in the 1A 


boy who 


grade, has a mental endowment of supenor 
quality. 


table with these facts in mind, it is readily seen 


If we examine the age-grade-ability 


that as we compare score with score a move in 
any direction from any selected starting point 
involves changes in at least two factors. 
reflects, solely 
Hence it 


No score in the entire table 
and uniquely, the effect of teaching. 
may not be out of place, in passing, to call 
the attention of test makers and norm setters 
to the advantages of expressing standards in 
terms of age-grade-ability grouping. If age 
were measured in half years, schooling in half 
grades, comparison from system to system could 
be made on a less ambiguous basis than at pres- 
ent. If the further refinements were made of 
expressing norms in terms of sex-age-grade 

Per 

Cent 


Correct 
1007 








28 3B 4B COB C6BTtéSTCti 
Fic. 2. 
opment curves along lines of superior, normal and 
inferior intelligence, Table II. The greater the 
intelligence the greater the rate of development. 


Comparison of age-grade-ability devel- 
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rate of promotion-ability scores, and of making 
comparisons in terms of the development curves 
for defined groups, ambiguity and unreliability 
(under proper control of the testing conditions) 
would be almost completely removed. For jp. 
stance, a comparison of the development curves 
for superior, normal and inferior intelligence 
along the line indicated by the arrows I’, C and 
I? in Table II enables one to see that, in general, 
changes in intelligence produce corresponding 
(Fig. 2.) 

To secure a “single variable” measure of 


changes in rate of development. 


teaching, it is only necessary to measure the 
change in the rate of growth which takes place 
when change in amount or quality of teaching 
variable in which change occurs 


Detroit the word “sincerely’ 


is the only 
For instance, in 


occurs in the group of words assigned to th 








78 88) «498 108 110 128 
Fig. 3 


TABLE III 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE ABILITY TO SPEL! 
** SINCERELY ’’ 
Scores in per cent. of correct spelling of word 


Tue 


‘‘sincerely’’ made by age-grade groups of boys 
and girls differing one year in age and one grad 
in training in regular sequence, Detroit Public 
Schools. The word is taught in the seventh grad 


Groups. 


Age 7 &§ 9 101) 12 13 4 15 16 OV 
Grade 2B 3B 4B 5B 6B 7B 8B 9B 10B 11B 125 
Per cent. correct. 

o 2 11 16 34 74 68 79 76 85 9% 
Similar data for ‘‘eustomary’’ (untaught) for 
comparison 
18 42 60 


“ 


0’ § 13 66 80 87 90 ¥ 


1 Estimated. 
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seventh grade course of study in spelling, but 
long before the seventh grade some of the chil- 
dren through incidental contact learn to spell 
the word, and grade by grade more and more 
children are able to spell it successfully. (Table 
II, Fig. 3.) 

It now one estimates what the development 
urve would have been if the word had not been 

wht (broken line, Fig. 3) one can see that 
the teaching operated to inerease the rate of 


} 
Lil 


erowth and that after the teaching was over 


Sincerely (teught) 


- Custemary (unteught) 


J 


“" BPPECT OF TRACKING 


CHANGE IN RATE OF GROWTH 








i ee 


Note that in the lower grades the curve 

tomary’’ (Curve B) is slightly above the 

e for ‘‘sineerely’’ (Curve A). If ‘‘sincerely’’ 

been taught in the seventh grade, it is 

med from the form of Curve B that Curve A 

| have continued as indicated by the dotted 

The change in the rate of growth which 

s when teaching begins is thus the true mea- 
the effect of teaching. 
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changing from elementary to high-school level.) 

Information in regard to what the develop- 
ment curve would have been had there been no 
teaching was gained by comparing the scores 
for the word “customary,” which does not occur 
in the course of study, with that for “sincerely,” 
which does. (Fig. 4.) 

However, the precise measurement of the ef- 
fect of teaching rests upon a more solid founda- 
tion than mere estimation of probable curves 
of development. Last year I had the pleasure 
of presenting to this section the evidence which 
proves that the Gompertz formula, developed 
in 1825, expresses the general law of biologic 
growth. Whenever either an individual or a 
group made up of a normal distribution of 
nature elements grows toward a defined matu- 
rity, under conditions such that neither nature 
nor nurture changes in amount or quality dur- 
ing the period of growth, the development curve 
is accurately represented by the formula 

y=nr 
in which 

y=per cent. of maturity attained at the end 

of any given time interval, 

n=qnality of mechanism acted upon (na- 

ture). 

r=rate of growth (effect of nurture under the 

given conditions). 

t =intervals of time during which nurture 

acts. 


For instance, in Table 2 consider the de- 
velopment curve for the spelling of the word 
“army” represented by the arrow C. (Table 
IV). 


TABLE IV 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY UNDER (NEARLY) STANDARD CONDITIONS 


Observed per cents. of correct spelling of word ‘‘ARMY’’ by groups of boys in-grade-at-age. 


Time units 0 1 
Ave Grade groups 7-1B 8-2B 
Number of cases 139 


Per cent. of correct spellings 0° 2.1 


2 Estimated. 


in ol P 
« alility promptly “slumped” to the normal 


vel. (The irregularities in the upper end of 
the curve are assumed to be due to the difference 
selection, and in the meaning of “grade,” in 


] 


2 3 4 5 6 Total 
9-3B 104B 11-5B 12-6B 13-7B 
82 SS 90 87 40 526 


39.0 73.8 92.2 97.7 100 


The constants for “nature” and “rate of 
growth” derived by conventional statistical pro- 
cedure from the data (using the nearest whole 
per cent. in each case) are 
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.000,023,26 or 2326 x 10-5 
= .3003 
The complete series of equations for comput- 
ing the per cent. of development attained at the 
end of each of the time intervals, and the re- 
sulting values of y, actual scores, errors, ete., 
are as follows: 


Actual 
score 


Resulting 


value Error 


Equations 


¥,, = (2326 x 10-8) 2003 0.0 0.0 8600 
y= (2826x 10-8) 200" 41 21 20 
s0037— 389 39.0 r 
r= (2326 x 10-8) .300389= 74.9 73.8 1 
"= (2326 x 10-8) .3003*— 91.7 92.2 5 
= (2326 x 10-8) .3003%— 97.4 97.7 3 
y,= (2326 x 10-8) .3003*— 99.2 100.0 8 
Standard error=1.0 per cent. 


° 
” 


The equations are given in full that the reader 
may have the opportunity to develop for himself 
the concept that constant teaching acting on a 
group of normal boys of (nearly) constant na- 
ture results in a constant rate of growth, 3003. 
Many persons find it difficult to conceive of 
human or biologic growth in exact mathematical 
terms, but the evidence in my possession seems 
to prove beyond question that all growth under 
the conditions stated above is well represented 
by the Gompertz law. 
it is sufficient for present purposes to see that 
the constanf, r, summarizes in a single quantity 
the resultant effects of 
termining the effect of nurture on nature, that 


However that may be, 


all the variables de- 
is, the rate of growth. 

Under such conditions, if all the other vari- 
ables are held teaching 
varied, it follows that the resulting “changes in 
rate of growth” a “single-variable” 
measure of the effect of the changes made in the 


constant and only 


will be 


teaching procedure. 

For instance, to return to the two words 
“sincerely” and “eustomary,” the constants 
computed for the periods unaffected by teaching 
are: 


Standard 


Constants n r 
error’ 


119x10-6 .658 3.2 
989 x 10-6 .658 3.2 


Words: Sincerely 
Customary 
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“Sincerely” is a word of greater complexity 
(intrinsic difficulty) than “customary,” and for 
convenience in computation, adjustment for this 
fact has been made in the “n” constant; this 
accounts for the large difference in the “y” 
values. The “r” values, being closely the same, 
are in conformity with the similarity in the de- 
velopment curves of the two words. 

If now, for the word “sincerely” the value of 
“n” is held constant and a new “r” 
for the portion of the curve during which direct 
teaching took place, the following results ar 
obtained : 


” 


com puted 


Sincerely (period of normal 
maturation ) 
Sincerely (period of teaching) 


119 x 10-4 
119 x 10- 


The change from .658 to .279 is the single 
variable measure of the effect of teaching de 
sired, but at present the proper method o! 
evaluating the change is unknown. Let us 
assume the are directly compara) 
Then it is possible to say the effect of teaching 
is 2.3 times the effect of the normal maturation 
influences. . 

A better form of comparison, however, \s 
compare the times taken to produce the sam 
amount of growth at the two rates. Thus, for 
the word “sincerely” and a given group of clu- 
dren, one year of teaching produced a gain that 
it would have taken 3.1 years of normal matura 
tion to achieve.* 

It should be evident from the foregoing that 
it is possible to measure only the relative, not 
the absolute, value of the effect of teaching 
The need immediately arises for standard ¢e 
velopment rates, derived from standardize 
teaching, from which to measure relative value 

S. A. Courtis 


rates 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


(To be concluded) 


* The data on which the constants are based «re 
not as ‘‘pure’’ as those for the word ‘‘army” 
hence the larger standard error. 

4 In general, the time ratio of the single-varial« 
measure of the effect of teaching is the ratio ot 
the logarithm of its rate of growth to the logaritm 
of the basie rate of growth. 
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